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The High-Class Washing Material marked 


‘Viyella.. 


For 


BLOUSES 


and 
SHIRTS, 
NIGHTDRESSES, 
KNICKERS, 


DRESSING 
GOWNS, 


Etc. 
Avoid Imitations. 


‘‘ Dayand Night Wear.’’ 





HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR, 


made from the same 
yarns as those used for 
the ‘‘Viyella’’? Cloth, 
and possessing the 
same beneficial pro- 
perties, can now be 
obtained from the 
Leading Drapers. 
‘“« SPECIALLY 
SUITABLE for 
SENSITIVE 
SKINS. ’ 


DOES SHRINK! 


To be obtained from the Leading Drapers, or name of nearest sent by “ Viyella” (P.M.), ssa, Friday Street, London, E.C. 
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HE WAREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS, AND 
DRAPERS’ SCHOOLS, FOR ORPHAN 
AND NECESSITOUS CHILDREN, . 
PURLEY, SURREY. .  .. 


FUNDS are needed in support of this admirable School. 


€ Educational Results: FIRST CLASS. 


The Scholars are sought for everywhere by Houses of Business. 


The demand for them largely exceeds the supply. 





Patvon—H.R.H. 1HE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Patroness—H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Preswet—THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE. 

T. easuver—SamueL Hope Mor ey, Esq. 
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He d Mu: AP oy | Cottis, Esq., M.A. 
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FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 


STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS, 


there is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


} ty searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 
Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts 
on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 

Administered with a little Lamptoucn’s Lime Fruit 
Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 

Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass Stoppered pte, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each. 
Of all Chemists everywhere 
Full Directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
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THE PORTE-BONHEUR. 


By CICELY McDONNELL. 
‘y you see this porte-bonheur— 

This little porte-bonheur— 
Just a slender chain of gold, 


With eight tiny pearls all told, 
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; And a medal with a motto, partly true? 
When he gave it her, he whispered (entre nous), : 


What he told me long before— 


‘‘Ma charmante, je t’adore!” 

















THE PORTE-BONHEUR. 
My heart belongs to you, 

On my knees | swear ’tis true, 
Yes, my heart beats all for you, 


“T] n’est fait que pour vous!” 


With a smile, oh, so demure, 

She took this ‘ Porte-bonheur,” 

Round her pretty neck she passed it, 

And pensively she clasped it, 

And she promised that “ for ever’ she'd be true, 
(But remember this is strictly entre nous) ; 
And he murmured, “ Ma petite!” 

In any language love’s so sweet, 

And on her lips he pressed a kiss,— 

It’s hardly fair to tell you this— 

For when he told me ‘ Chére, je t'aime!” 


I’m afraid he did the same! 


*Twas in the month of May, 
That happy, happy day ; 

The springtime of their love 
And the springtime of the year. 
It's summer now, and June— 


But they've parted, all so soon 
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And neither’s broken-hearted! Oh, it’s true. 


(But remember this is strictly extre nous.) 
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So this little golden chain 

Was returned to him again, 

And now, once more, it’s 
mine ! 

Well,—Forgiveness is 
Divine. 


Yes! this slender chain of 
gold 
With eight tiny pearls all 
told, 
Binds two loving human 
hands 
With its little fragilestrands; 
With its medal and _ its 
motto, extre nous 
I’m certain that the motto’s 
really true! 
Only yesterday, he 
whispered, 
‘Ma charmante, je t’adore! 
My heart beats all for 
you— 
On my knees I swear it’s 
true. 
Yes, my heart belongs 
you— 
I] n’est fait que pour 


~ | »” 
vous: 
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WILFRED HALLETT—EMPIRE-BUILDER. 


HIS happened in the good old days before every man was hampered by a 

La telegraph wire which tied him to the elbow of his chief: before Exeter 

Hall was the forum of the ruled, before the Little Englanders had raised 

their voices to besmirch the rulers; when men were building an Empire by 

blood and iron, which still remain the only means by which.empires can be built 
and maintained. 

Then Hallett was a major of the rooth Sikhs. He was young; so was his 
regiment. As irregulars they had done good service in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, as fighters they left nothing to be desired, as soldiers ‘they had everything 
to learn. He was justly esteemed a lucky man, but it remained for him yet to 
master the great secret of success. In the pursuit of .fortune nothing is sacred: 
friendship, love, charity, mercy, all that is beautiful in life, are clogs upon the 
career of one who would carve his way to a great future. At that particular 
moment he was chiefly anxious to take his long leave and marry Edith Salcombe. 
They had been betrothed six years—he had counted each as they slowly. passed ; 
and now he counted months. 

The late Rajah of Ferzabad had suffered deposition for an active sympathy 
with the mutineers. He had not long survived the loss of his throne, and his son 
reigned in his stead. For this t. e state had an evil reputation with the Government 
of India; so a wing of the tooth Sikhs, commanded by Major Hallett, was in the 
cantonment without the city for the protection of the Resident, who upheld the 
dignity of the suzerain power. That gentleman, Mr. Malleson, had graduated to 
the public service under the old John Company. From the office stool, which had 
been his start, he had brought little but a keen trading instinct. The commercial 
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travellers from Bombay were aware of this, insomuch as they habitually made 
presents to him when they sold any costly and useless articles to His Highness the 
Rajah. Nowadays the Resident in the court of a native prince is not regarded as 
a debt collector for commercial houses. Perhaps it may be taken as a sign of wiser 
government that he is generally avoided by their representatives. 

After many pegs Malleson had been known to refer, to the Rajah as 
“is ’ighness,” but he was the only white man within arvhundyed miles. Moreover, 
Mrs. Malleson, a most. motherly lady, had nursed the youthful major when down 
with a touch of fever. So he tolerated the Resident; and confided-all his love 
stories to that gentleman’s wife. ‘The Malleson girls were as companionable as it 
was possible in that bygone age, when most women rode timidly, being still in the 
thraldom of fancy-work and polite accomplishments. ‘The Residency was situated 
in a leafy compound close to the Palace, upon the other side of which the houses 
of the city were crowded. Naturally he was a‘ frequent visitor, for any society was 
a relief from the tedium of the constant drills so necessary to the discipline of his 
irregular fighters. Their unaffected kindness alone was sufficient to win the 
friendship of any man not an arrant snob, and in the just opinion of his host 


Major Hallett was only a good-tempered boy. 


Bhim Khan had words for Hallett Sahib. ‘There was sedition seething in the 
city. Verily he was a foreigner from the north, and these Hindoos were but dogs ; 
but their words came to his ears. ‘The people murmured beneath the levy of the 
tax-gatherer. In the Bazaar, men openly spoke of rupees spent in Bombay. Of * 
this the fat sahib of the Residency knew much—too much, it was spoken by idle 
tongues. The Rajah’ss—Bhim Khan paused to spit upon the earth—body-guard 
were accoutred in silver,—rich clothing ; verily, their saddles and horses were worthy 
of fighting men. Were there not also wheeled carriages and other toys? Did not 
the unbelieving dog drink those strong waters which weaken the arm and deaden 
the brain of all but the honoured sahibs? So it was told to Bhim Khan by one 
within the city. 

* Bah!” cried Malleson ; “ the fellow has been listening to the women’s chatter.” 

“At the same time,” urged Hallett, “the Rajah has been spending huge sums 


in all sorts of foolery.” 


“Well, he’s got money to spend.” 

“* Perhaps it would be more correct to say that he once had.” 

“Tl pull him up—never fear,” asserted Malleson: “I was reminding His 
Highness to-day that his bills will have to be paid. Of course hé drinks in 
private. Ah! ah !—said he would pay them as his fathers did before him.” 

“With the sword, eh?” asked Hallett grimly. “ Well, that is my affair, and I 
only wish he would try.” 

“Well, it’s my affair to see that he pays in good rupees,” laughed Malleson. 

Hallett had a vague idea that this was incorrect, but it did not concern him 
if his host were receiving 1o per cent. commissions upon the Rajah’s extravagance. 
In fact, he rather envied such luck, being weary of India, sick of the service, and 
pining for the green hedgerows and dusty lanes of Hampshire. 

So the Residency guard was warned ; but Havildar Major Bhim Khan remained 
anxious, while his sahib spent much time dreaming in a lounge-chair. Often had 
the Havildar Major gloried in battle behind his chief, and much time did the 
grizzly soldier of fortune spend in chanting the praises of that fearless youngster. 
Even in those days, when an awesome death-roll aided promotion, Hallett’s majority 
had not been lightly won. Little he knew of barrack squares and garrison classes, 
but he had faced death with a smiling face under the command of heroes who 
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knew his value. So Bhim Khan sat in the dust before his own door to marvel 
and mourn and wonder what manner of woman had enthralled his chieftain. To 
his mind it was an affair for ball cartridge and bayonets ; but then he yearned to 
crumple up the Rajah’s tawdry body-guard, and knew not the irksome patience of 
the Government slumbering secure in its strength. 

Edith Salcombe was tall and fair, a proud stately beauty who would enslave 
the heart of any ambitious man. Their courtship had been brief but full of 
romance, for he was a distinguished soldier worthy such a woman’s love. And 
she had given it freely. Even after those long years he could feel her timid 
caresses and see her proud face grow soft with love. Truly it was weary waiting. 
Little wonder that he counted the hours that kept him from the arms of such a 
woman, for whom his heart was burning. He had won her in the green country 
at home, in an air perfumed with hawthorn, where brooks of clear water sang, and 
the sky was not always blue. Faugh! he was heart-sick with much waiting. 

* + * * x + * 

“ Hallett! Major Hallett!” 

Kicking the mosquito curtains aside, he hastened on to the verandah. In the 
pitch darkness of the night he could just distinguish the Malleson family trembling 
in their saddles. 

“Tt’s a mutiny!” gasped the Resident. “The whole city is in an uproar. 
The country is up in arms, and they yell for my blood.” 

“Excuse me while I dress. Assist the ladies in here. Ram Singh—lights ! ” 

“ Hallett!” wailed Malleson. 

But he was gone. 

The dining-room was illuminated, but the ladies declined to dismount, especially 
Mrs. Malleson, who vowed she would not leave her saddle until she saw a 
railway train. 

These good people were needlessly alarmed, for they knew not what a terrible 
row the Hindoo makes about a little killing. During the Mutiny they had passed 
the time pleasantly in Calcutta, while Malleson earned promotion in an office 
chair. The sudden attack upon their home by thousands of yelling natives seemed 
to them worse than Lucknow, or Cawnpore. 

Five minutes later Hallett returned to the verandah booted and equipped, to find 
Bhim Khan standing at attention with an eager face. Acknowledging his salute, he 
turned to Malleson saying, “So the rabble attacked the Residency ?” 

“The entire city came armed to the teeth,” cried Malleson indignantly. ‘“ They 
yelled my name, and fired upon us as we retreated.” 

“They’ve wrecked the compound, smashed the furniture, frightened the servants, 
and nearly killed Charles,” shrieked that gentleman’s wife. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Malleson,” said Hallett, stroking his moustache tc cover a 
smile ; “do dismount, and to-morrow we'll soon put your house in order.” 

“We are going on to Trincipore at once,” proclaimed Malleson unsteadily. ‘I 
cannot expose my wife and daughters to such danger. Your men must escort us 
to British territory, for the populace are unreasonably excited against me. I have 
always done my duty. . . . Sedition has been spread. . . .” 

“Have you thought?” demanded Hallett, cutting short the lamentations of the 
unnerved civilian. 

Malleson had thought—of the comfortable little fortune he had amassed, and of 
the horrors he had been told. 

“We are going at once,” cried Mrs. Malleson. ‘It is not Charles’ duty to run 
such risks. Major Hallett, your soldiers must escort us to a place of safety. . .” 
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“Mrs. Malleson, my soldiers are for the defence of the Empire, and your place 
of safety is here, behind three hundred bayonets.” 

“There are a hundred thousand rebels up in arms,” shouted Malleson, “and 
you talk to us of three hundred men. Hallett, you're mad! Retire, sir. It is my 
order. Already five of the guard are killed.” 

Bhim Khan stiffened his back. MHallett’s spurs jingled as he shouted, “ Havildar 
of the Residency guard!” 

‘There was a sharp clink of arms in the darkness as the man saluted and gave 
his brief report. The mob had rushed the compound. Five men had been killed 
while holding them back for a few minutes while the family escaped. ‘The Rajah’s 
body-guard had fired upon them as they retreated. 

“ A full report in writing,” said Major Hallett. ‘ Havildar Major, the battalion 
will parade at four in light order. Have the ammunition ready. Are you determined 
to retire?” 

“T am, and demand an escort,” said Malleson. 

“ Parade the five sowars instantly,” ordered the Major; and Bhim Khan sped 
joyously into the outer darkness. 

“ Major Hallett, think of Miss Salcombe,” entreated Mrs. Malleson tearfully. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, having already forgotten the existence of 
that lady. 

“You will certainly be killed: come with us... 

“Ram Singh! wine,” ordered his master. Then he continued, “My place is 
here, Mrs. Malleson; I am a soldier, and Miss Salcombe would be the first to 
despise me if I retired.” 

So with many lamentations the Mallesons continued their retreat, guarded by 
five sowars, while the citizens of Ferzabad spent a right merry night howling in 
the wrecked Residency. With the first streak of dawn came repentance, for the 
rumour came that the Sikhs were still in their cantonment. 

Major Hallett rode down the line, inspecting his men with silent approval. 
Then returning to the centre he backed his horse, and raising his sword, addressed 
them: “Brothers, this day we fight as a battalion for the first time. We are 
soldiers of proven valour. ‘To-day we prove our discipline. The man who breaks 
the ranks, be he the bravest of us all, shall be shot by his company commander. 
Remember you are to fight as three hundred, not singly. By companies in column 
from the right: quick march!” 

Bhim Khan hitched up his sword, and tried to appear innocent of the rifle he 
was carrying, as the battalion swung off the parade-ground with the one sahib in 
Ferzabad riding at their head. 

Fixing his eyes on the city, now silent with apprehension, he rode listlessly, 
for he knew not that his chance had come. His grip was light upon the sword 
as he thought of his lady-love. ... There came a pattering fusilade from the 
Residency ; he gripped the sword-hilt, and in a moment all was forgotten. 

It was soon over. ‘Three volleys, and the right company swept over the ruins 
of the Residency, bayoneting everything that moved. They found their dead, 
and looked upon them once. Beyond the palace a mighty mob was yelling and 
firing wildly. ‘The battalion advanced steadily, firing with the regularity of a 
machine. Major Hallett showered praise upon them, regardless of the Rajah’s 
men, who were taking pot-shots from the palace walls. It was glory; his long, 
tedious months of drill were not wasted : they worked like a patent harvester. One 
charge finished it—down the narrow street into the Bazaar: behind, a roadway 
heaped with dead; before, a trembling fifty thousand hiding in dark corners, 
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“This imbecile was responsible for the morning’s carnage.” 


shuddering at the hideous payment extracted for five of the white Queen’s soldiers. 
Then came Bhim Khan’s hour. He blew in the palace gate, and led the attack 
upon the hated body-guards, who had dared to ride while such as he walked. 
They chased them from gallery and chamber, shooting and _ bayoneting, only 
pausing to tear the silver from their tunics. By Allah! it was the sport of boys. 
The Rajah, sobered by fear, lay hidden in the zenana. The white devil knew 
neither fear nor courtesy. His Sikhs shot the guards, and smashed the silver 
gates, to fill their pockets, while he strode among the shrieking women until their 
lord was discovered. Ten rifle-butts crashed upon the marble floor as the men 
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stood at ease, to glare hungrily at the terrified women—for they were soldiers of 
fortune and poor men. Before them stood their sahib. There was blood upon 
his face, his left arm was roughly bandaged, and the blood that trickled down his 
fingers fell on the pure white marble with a splash, loud in the breathless silence, 
while the monarch of two million people crouched at his feet. The Englishman’s 
face grew stern and hard. This half-sober, debauched, effeminate thing fattened 
upon the life-work of millions. This imbecile was responsible for the morning’s 
bloody carnage. The five Sikhs had been hacked to pieces for this animal’s whim. 
Yet he was a king; and like a flash the magnitude of his exploit burst upon him. 
He was no longer the “boy major,” but a servant of the Empire which knows no 
bounds. Every man in India would envy his good fortune, and half of them 
would try to snatch his prize. No feeling of triumph elated him, no mean desire 
for the wealth scattered on every hand sullied his mind. Nothing but a grim 
determination to grasp his chance and profit by it to the utmost filled his cool 
brain. He gave a brief order. Two men seized the limp Rajah and dragged him 
forth. Hallett followed, a changed man. ‘The rest of the Sikhs tramped reluctantly 
in the rear, snatching jewels from the women and anything within reach as they 
passed. 

Half an hour later the palace was cleared, the guards mounted, the soldiers 
cooked their food in the courtyard. Without, the subdued city was wailing for its 
dead ; within, all was silent, for Wilfred Hallett was writing his first report to the 
Government of India. 

A day later, Malleson returned, more breathless and horrified than before, to 
find himself face to face with the stern man of the world, instead of the careless, 
happy young soldier, who had stayed behind to maintain the British Empire. 

“My boy, I congratulate you. You have done exactly as I wished. Never 
have my instructions been better carried out. Be assured that my report of this 
affair will leave nothing to be desired by you. First, I'll see His Highness the 
Rajah; then... .” 

Hallett’s scornful lips parted as he laughed. 

“What is this?” blustered Malleson. 

* Really, Mr. Malleson, I do not know whether you are premature, or too late. 
My report has gone forward, clearly stating the affair, which I fear leaves much to 
be desired by you.” 

“You have dared . .. Sir, I am Resident in this Court. . . . Good heavens !’ 

“ Dared !” repeated the soldier coldly, as rising from his seat he pointed to the 
door. ‘You deserted your post of duty. I dared to remain. This I have set 
forth in my report, which is now on the way to Calcutta; and you return when all 
is done and dare to talk to me of having obeyed your instructions. Why, you 
actually requested me to retreat. Mr. Malleson, I don’t know what term is in 
vogue in your Service, but in the Army you would be branded as a liar.” 

“Major Hallett, this tone ill becomes you, but it is necessary to make due 
allowance for your wounds,” said Malleson pompously, but with trembling lips. 
“TI have no doubt, upon your recovery this affair will be mote clear in your 
memory. Considering the splendid manner in which you have executed my orders 
for the quelling of the recent riots, I cannot request the Government to relieve 
you. It is to be feared the report you have forwarded will be damaging to your 
reputation as a man, but I will see that the soldier is not forgotten. As a friend 
I wish you would permit me to doctor you, for if it is not fever, it must be a 
brain trouble.” 

The younger man’s face grew white with terrible passion as the Political Officer 
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***You deserted your post of duty.’” 
showed his hand. Nothing was easier than for his whilom friend to maintain that 


he had given the orders, and dismiss his report with an imputation against his 
sanity. From the hero of the hour, he would topple down to a fever-shattered 
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schemer, who had been foiled in an endeavour to ruin his ‘senior. Even his 
service would weigh little against such a charge. Not only was he to be robbed 
of all credit, but he was to be sacrificed to the aggrandisement of this. poltroon 
as well. It was war to the knife, in which honour, friendship, and truth were to 
be thrust aside. 

* Havildar Major!” he shouted. 

Bhim Khan appeared saluting in the doorway. 

“My witness, Mr. Malleson,” he remarked calmly. ‘Then he added: “Since 
this city is dangerous to you, an apartment will be prepared in the Palace and a 
file detailed as your guard. The Rajah is too ill to be disturbed. I need detain 
you no longer.” 

The Resident gasped, swore savagely, and retired without dignity. 

Bhim Khan smiled with due respect until his sahib explained the situation in 
a few terse sentences. 

“Honoured one, whose smile is my life, this baboo sahib must not rob us. 
Truly his writing will turn the eyes of the State with anger upon we who have 
bled.” 

Hallett nodded gravely. 

Dropping his voice, Bhim Khan continued: In the battalion was his kinsman, 
who should follow the messenger ; he was a man of discretion: surely both despatch 
and messenger would be lost. 

Hallett nodded: his reputation was at stake. 

In the city, stones should be thrown at the baboo sahib, unless the honoured 
one preferred bullets. 

Hallett smiled, but intimated that bullets would be regarded as an unnecessary 
excess of zeal. In six days the Commissioners would arrive, during which time 
many things might happen. Whereat Bhim Khan saluted, and departed with a 
joyous heart to see that they did. 

So it came to pass that Malleson’s report never reached the Government, that 
he was stoned in the streets of Ferzabad, and that, venturing forth again, his pith 
helmet was shattered by a well-aimed musket ball. By the will of Allah, assisted 
by the dramatic way in which his guards described him as being blown from the 
muzzle of a gun,-the Rajah died of fever—otherwise fear. ‘Then came certain 
Parsee gentlemen from Bombay, naturally anxious as to large outstanding debts. 
Having been received by Major Hallett, they were lodged in the Palace until 
wanted. The nobles of the State arrived to do honour to their royal dead, and 
were similarly accommodated. To all appearances these various gentlemen were 
honoured guests, except to the men of the rooth Sikhs, who regarded them as 
prisoners. In the meantime the Rajah of Ferzabad was Major Hallett, and the two 
million people thereof, knowing it, were of humble mien. 

With the advent of the Commissioners, Malleson came forth, strong in the 
wisdom of long service to the State, to find that a week of power had changed his 
rival to a stern, shrewd ruler of men. In vain he struggled against the testimony 
of the officers of the battalion and the native princes: while one established his 
desertion, the others testified that he had encouraged the extravagance of their 
Rajah. Throughout one awful morning the man fought desperately for his life’s 
work. Then, alone with his judges and enemy, the Parsee merchants were produced. 
They did not hint at bribery—they proved it; and with one venomous glance at 
his rival, Malleson went forth, ruined. 

Afterwards the “big gun” of the Commission took Hallett aside and said: “We 
are not in the least obliged to you, Major Hallett, for having let us in for the 
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government of 
another State in the 
famine districts. But 
enterprise belongs to 
youth, and upon the 
conduct of this affair 
I congratulate you. 
As a soldier you are 
expected to be brave, 
but the manner in 
which you put your 
hand on the native 
princes and avoided 
a possible civil war 
shall be brought to 
the notice of the 
Government. 
Hem! you were 
fortunate in the death 
of the Rajah. Speak- 
ing in my _ private 
capacity as your 
friend”... Re 
paused to add stress 
to the word, “I 
understand you are 
preparing to go home. 
At this time such a 
course will be fatal 
to the very brilliant 
future which I trust 
is awaiting you.” 

So three stories 
ran through the land. 
One, which was 
official, treated of 
valour, tact, determi- 
nation, and remark- 
able administrative 
ability. Another was 
for private circulation or : Ras eC ONS RRNA 
only, and spoke of ‘ 
ingratitude to friends, 
base. treachery, and 
vulgar trickery. The 
last was read at home 
by a weeping woman 
between the lines of 
her _ lover’s letter. “The last was read at home by a weeping woman between the lines 
Ambition, love of of her lover's letter.” 
power, pride of race, what did love weigh against them in the heart of a man who 
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had been a:king? So the proud woman wrote, telling him that above all duties 
was the one he owed to her. 

Wilfred Hallett had done his duty to the State, fought for his own hand, and 
won. He had ruled, tasted the sweets of power and the glory of adulation. What 
wonder that he flung love after friendship and self-respect, and pursued his road to 


fame alone ? 





HarrY LANDER. 


LES LAVEUSES DE NUIT. 


(An old French author records a superstition which long prevailed among peasants, that at 
certain seasons Night-spirits could be seen and heard, washing in running water the 
shrouds, and chanting the death-songs, of those destined to die within the year.) 


“i HE clouds are flitting, the sky is dim, 
1 Though brightened with splashes of light, 
The birds are ceasing its surface to skim, 
The hush is upon us of Night; 
Yet hark! oh, hark !—from mortal throat 
Come not the sounds that towards us float,—- 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring: 
The dirge of the Winding-Sheets we sing. 








‘The shrouds of the Elders first we lave, 
Who've bravely their long race run, 
Dip in the stream’s translucent wave, 
Lay them out one by one; 
Spread them abroad in the grass to lie, 
Waiting the call of the By-and-by. 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring: 
The dirge of the Patriarchs we sing. 





The cerements take of the Way-worn next, 
With whom Life has sternly dealt, 
Whom sorrow has tried, and storms have vext, 
Who sunshine have scantly felt ; 
Light be the texture of fine web spun 
4 That covers the Toilers, their hard course done ; 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring : 
The dirge of the Labour-spent we sing. 


Gather the plaits in a gentle hand, 

Their masses with soft touch bathe, 
Ere the rounded limbs of the Infant Band 

In their draperies we swathe, 
t While memories sore and lost hopes crowd 
i The snowy depths of pure Childhood’s shroud ; 
Tenderly beat and silently wring : 
The dirge in a mother’s heart none may sing. 
E. C. Cork. 








From an Etching) ’ (by Luke Taylor. 
CORNELIUS VAN DER GEEST. 


By VANDYKE. 
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The Palace from the North-East. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


T is by no means our intention to give our readers anything like a_ historical 
sketch of Wolsey’s famous old Palace—that has been done before—nor do 
we propose to write a “guide book” to Hampton Court, as that has been 

admirably done by Mr. E. Law. Our purpose is simply to illustrate and describe 
certain views of the old Palace which are not so well known to the public as 
those usually published or described. 

It is a very curious fact that Hampton Court is nothing like so well known to 
the middle classes of London as it deserves to be, and we have often heard it 
described as being a “vulgar” or ‘“cockneyfied ” place, and that too by people who 
have Versailles and Chantilly at their fingers’ ends. Now, we do not hesitate to 
say that Hampton Court is more interesting than either of these French rivals. 
It is more charming in situation, more striking as to its architecture, and more 
historically important. We have heard this opinion expressed by Frenchmen 
themselves. By the way, how very much Frenchmen seem to like Hampton 
Court! <A friend of ours used to say that the French had “ discovered ” Hampton 
Court, which was previously unknown to the English! ‘This is probably a slight 
exaggeration, though it carries with it a just reproof to the middle-class Londoners, 
who neglect what is probably the most interesting palace in Europe. Even those 
who have “done” Hampton Court often know little about the palace, which is 
apt to be “rushed” instead of being carefully examined, yet it deserves the most 
thorough investigation. Do not think you know Hampton Court when you have 
hurried through the terraces, great courts, and picture-galleries. There are out-of- 
the-way nooks, passages, courts, chambers, and gardens which will well repay 
inspection. 

As an example there is the view of the Great Hall from the little court to 
the north, with the quaint approach to the Cloisters (see sketch No. 1). The 
gable and pinnacles of the Great Hall rise over the low buildings to the left, and 
what were called the “ Kynge’s Beastes,” or Lions: hounds and dragons, carved 
in stone to form the finials of the pinnacles. Probably none of the existing 
terminals, or the vanes they hold in their paws, are the genuine “ Kynge’s 
17 2 
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Beastes” set up by King Henry VIII. when he completed the Hall, but they 
may be regarded as restorations. The curious form of the exterior roof of the 
Hall can be seen from this point: it is what is called a “ Mansard roof”—that is 
to say, instead of forming one angle up to its ridge it has three; and it is evident 
that Mansard did not invent this form of roof, as is usually stated to be the 
case, because we find a few examples existing long before his date. ‘This, however, 
and the roof of the chapter-house at Canterbury, are the most important ones we 


have met with. 

Our sketch No. 2 
represents the east 
front of Hampton 
Court Palace. It is 
the most perfect con- 
trast to the former 
view: the first is 
quaint, medieval, 
and _ thoroughly 
Gothic, with that 
Tudor look of com- 
fort and old English 
charm which is 
always so attractive ; 
the second is Wren’s 
work, with a stately 
portico and _ classic 
regularity. Both are 
delightful in their 
way, and show that 
two very different 
styles displayed in 
the same _ building 
do not produce 
“incongruity,” pro- 
vided each is excel- 
lent in its way. At 
Hampton Court the 
contrast between the 
Tudor portion and 
the Renaissance ad- 





No, 1. Entrance to Cloisters, and the ‘‘Kynge's Beastes.” ditions add to the 

interest, and one 

may walk from one to the other questioning which is really better. Our experience 

has always been that when we look at the old Gothic work we are quite convinced 

that it is the more beautiful and appropriate, and when we look at Wren’s 

Renaissance we are equally convinced the other way about. ‘This, no doubt, is 
because each is thoroughly good Art! 

The beautiful old garden, with its yew trees, adds no little to the east view. 
Perhaps Caius Gabriel Cibber’s sculpture is not a// that could be desired, yet it 
looks rich and handsome, and we don’t feel inclined to quarrel with anything— 
especially if it happens to be a lovely autumn afternoon, when everything at 
Hampton Court looks at its best! On such a day one will naturally wander along 
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No. 2. East Front of Hampton Court. 


the waterways towards the Grand Canal, and through the gardens and great 
avenues towards the Thames. Or, passing through the gateway at the end of the 
east front, the fine south elevation comes in view, with the “Privy garden” and 
its raised terraces forming a delightful foreground. Here indeed one is tempted 
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No. 3. A Tudor Garden, 
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No. 4. The Great Hail. 


to linger; but no one should neglect visiting the beautiful old sunk garden, or 
“pond garden,” as it was formerly called (Mr. Ernest Law suggests that the name 
should be revived): this is a genuine Tudor work, and has probably been but 
slightly altered from the days of Henry VIII. Some idea of this and the older 
part of the south front may be obtained from our sketch No. 3. 
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The interior of the Great Hall at Hampton Court (sketch 4) is said to be the 
noblest Tudor apartment in England. Whether it was partly erected by Wolsey 
and completed by Henry VIII., or was entirely the work of the latter, it is difficult 
to say. There would appear to be little doubt that the magnificent roof is the 
work of Henry VIII. Mr. Law seems to be convinced that the whole building 
was erected by Henry VIII., but Mr. John Belcher, who read a very learned paper 
upon Hampton Court before the Architectural Association in February 1898, thinks 
that Wolsey built the Hall but that the roof was added by Henry VIII. Looking 
at the Hall, it will be noticed that its proportions are more lofty than is usual 
with similar buildings of its date; and certainly the details of the roof are of a 
later character than those of the walls, more especially of the bay: window, which 
is very pure Gothic, and its three-light windows have an earlier character than any 
portion of the building, their arches are rather acute-pointed, and the vaulting over 
them is purer and more graceful than any corresponding work in any portion of 
the Palace: not the slightest inclination towards Renaissance is to be seen, whereas 
in the great timber roof much of the ornament is quite developed Italian in character. 
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No. 5. The Chapel. 
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No. 6. The Old Kitchen. 


Mr. Law tells us that he has come across documentary evidence which 
convinces him that the Hall was entirely the King’s work. If so, the documentary 
evidence and the architectural are at loggerheads, and it was agreed at a meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects that the architectural evidence 
is usually the more trustworthy of the two. However, we have not the space here 
to argue the point, and we trust Mr. Law will not be offended with us in 
venturing to dispute his conclusions. Whatever the facts may be, the Hall at 
Hampton Court is a remarkably fine one, and we quite agree with Mr. Law 
in his appreciation of it; with him we also regret the present ugly, incongruous 
pavement. The colouring of the roof is also unsatisfactory: though the sort of 
“kharki” effect may be popular just now, it does not suit a ‘Tudor building. 
Whether the doorway at the end of the room is original or not is a difficult 
question to settle. There must have been some important entrance leading from 
the Hall into the withdrawing-room, and it is difficult to discover any other 
position for it. 

The superb tapestries which surround the Hall are from the designs of the 
Flemish painter Bernard von Orley of Brussels, and it is said that they were 
executed between 1530 and 1541. They form one continuous series illustrating 
the history of Abraham. Although Wolsey collected much of the tapestries at 
Hampton Court, probably these were not amongst them, because they are not 
mentioned in the inventory of his goods but are in that of Henry VIII. 

The stained glass which fills the windows of the Hall is not ancient, and was 
executed by Willement about sixty years back. Whether there was any old glass 
left in the windows when he undertook to provide the new is not certain ; but in 
Lysons’ “ Additional Parishes in the County of Middlesex, 1800,” a drawing of the 
bay window is given, and in it are shown two shields “enclosed by the garter 
and crowned,” 
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On a line with the Hall, on the east side of the cloister court, and entered by 
a handsome doorway in the eastern walk of the Cloisters, is the Chapel (sketch 5). 
The same doubt seems to exist with regard to this building as to the Hall— 
that is to say, whether it is a work of Wolsey’s or Henry's? Whoever built the 
Hall probably built the Chapel also, as the walls of the two look like the 
same style of work. Here, however, all similarity ends, as all the internal work 
in the Chapel is later, except perhaps the remains of the ceiling of the ante- 
chapel visible from the stairs leading up to the royal pew or gallery. This royal 
pew is to our mind a strong argument against the Chapel having been built by 
Henry VIII. It is evidently an intrusion. No royal chapel of medizval times, 
at any rate in England, has a royal pew or closet in such a position. It was 
always near the altar—generally on the north side, as at Windsor, St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, etc.—whereas here it is in what was evidently the ante-chapel !— 
the farthest removed from the altar, and the least dignified position, in the whole 
building. If, as was nearly always the case, the Chapel had a screen, it 
would be excluded altogether from the Chapel proper. Now, if Henry VIII. had 
built this Chapel, he would certainly have provided a more dignified position 
for the “royal closet.” Yet, of course, if the Chapel had been built before his 
time, he had to place it in the only possible position. The ceiling or roof of 
the Chapel is a curious and puzzling work. It is of wood, but looks like 
stone; it looks like 
a copy of the roof 6) . ete eS ; 
of the Hall, yet TENS GENES COD) \\ VE < 
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is not so; it looks 
at first like genuine & < 2 aS 
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Gothic work, yet a aS ! UN SEEN Gs Faas 
careful examination ; Re = | 

makes one _ doubt 
the fact. The date 
also is an enigma: 
it is not quite good 
enough for the work 
of Wolsey or Henry 
VIII., yet it is too 
original to be mere 
modern imitation; 
and we should be 
inclined to suggest 
that it is one of those 
curious attempts at a 
“revival” of Gothic 
architecture executed Pegi wd 
during the Stuart aot 
period. It is far 
from being an ugly 
work, yet the design 
is too complicated to 
be really effective. 
The rest of the fill- 
ings and ornamenta- 
tions are Renaissance, 
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good in their way—probably the work of Wren; the windows and glass are 
modern restorations. 

The Kitchen (sketch 6) is a very interesting old building, not at present open 
to the public, but it is to be hoped that it will be made into a museum for 
curious objects discovered in the old Palace; and if, as we believe it to be, it is 
a portion of the old manor-house or convent of the Sisters of St. John of 
Jerusalem, which stood here before Wolsey commenced his palace, it is the oldest 
building at present existing at Hampton Court. Now, our reasons for thinking 
that it may be a portion of the old manor-house are that its eastern end shows 
evidence of alterations 
at an early period ; 
there are marks of a 
Perpendicular doorway 
blocked up and partly 
cut away to_ insert 
Tudor work at a 
slightly later period 
than the original 
work ; then there 
are also indications 
of a gallery, and 
the solitary prin- 
cipal of the roof 
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the original work. 
Our suggestion is 
that this is some 
portion of the old 
building converted 
into a kitchen by 
Wolsey or Henry 
VIII. It is also 
badly placed for a 
kitchen, as it is 
eighty feet away 
from the Hall, and a 
hundred and sixty feet 
from the dais, with which 
it has no communica- 
tion except through the 
Hall itself! The bake- 
house adjoining the 
kitchen is a picturesque 
No. 8, Ancient Rain-water Pipe. old room, and both are 
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full of old cooking utensils and other objects of 
interest. The old tea-kettles, tongs, ladles, 
lanterns, pitchers, water cisterns, stove backs and 
water-pipe “hoppers” are very interesting. By 
the way, if the suggestion is right that the Hall 
was entirely built by Henry VIII., could not the 
old kitchen have served as Wolsey’s hall, saved 
from the old manor-house ? 

The beautiful old room sometimes called “ the 
chapel of Wolsey ”—which it certainly never could 
have been, as there is nothing in the least ecclesi- 
astical about it—has only been thrown open to the 
public during the last few years ; the ceiling, which 
was entirely hidden from view, is a_ beautiful 
example of early plaster work. Renaissance in 
style, the frieze is very elegant ; the painted 
frieze below is, we believe, a portion of the 
old decorations of the Palace, and so also 
is the excellently designed linen panelling 
(see sketch No. 7). 

Our sketches 8 and g are interesting 
examples of old bits of detail. ‘The rain- 
water pipe is attached to the kitchen, and 
is the only original one we could find. The 
chimneys are a very fine group, and are, we 
believe, original. The treatment of the a fieuf oy C humus yo 
chimneys at Hampton Court is justly cele- a 
brated, and much of the beauty of the Lawlor (oat 
distant views may be traced to them. 

The panellings, cornices, mantelpieces, etc., of the more modern rooms are 
generally admirable, but there is one notable exception, which is Kent’s hideous 
mantelpiece in the King’s Guard Chamber: such a coarse and vulgar work that 
it affects one like some nightmare. The staircases are not so, good as one might 
expect to find in so fine a palace. “ The haunted gallery” is closed, and used as a 
kind of lumber room ; it was believed that the ghost of poor unfortunate Catherine 
Howard used to frequent this spot in recollection of the dreadful scene which took 
place when she was arrested. ‘That pious monarch Henry VIII. was at the time 
doing his “devotions” in the royal closet of the Chapel, and the wretched queen 
rushed along the gallery to throw herself at the feet of the king and implore for 
mercy; but she was seized by the guard, who paid no heed to her shrieks, and 
the king continued to hear mass. Did he hear the words “ Dimitte nobis debita 
nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris,’ or was he as deaf to them as 
to the pitiful cries of the poor woman whose sins were after all mostly of his own 
making? Whether or no, Catherine was carried off to the Tower, and subsequently 
to the block ; and her ghost is said to have been seen by many bewailing her sad 
fate. In contrast to such painful memories the exquisite views from the windows 
of the State Apartments are so lovely and peaceful, that one can scarcely realise 
that even here life has its tragedies ! 

Written and illustrated by H. W. BREWER. 

























THE WIDOW’S CLOCK. 


WAS moved to pause outside the premises of Bull & Hacker, auctioneers. 

Unaccountable excitement exhaled from their very windows, grew intricate on 

their steps, congested at their doorway. Something out of the common, it 
was evident, was passing within. 

I accosted a young man who was battling his way forth at the moment. The 
young man’s face was a red mask of hilarity. 

“ What’s up?” said he. “Oh, Lord! go and look. Old Bull’s took mad, and he’s 
knocking down the lots like skittles. ‘There’s some stuff goin’ cheap there, there is.” 

He was borne past me, and I fought my way into the auction-room. I had a 
hard struggle to get within view of the rostrum; and then I saw a figure, with eyes 
like a Cheshire cat’s, standing—or rather dancing—therein. It (the figure) was that, 
assuredly, of the urbane Mr. Bull; but he had put a copper saucepan on his 
head, and tied up his side-whiskers with ribbons. 

Two grinning, embarrassed-looking men in shirt-sleeves had just placed upon the 
long table under the pulpit a very presentable plaster cast of the Capitoline Venus, 
The auctioneer addressed the company with quite exaggerated suavity. 

“Look at that, gentlemen,” said he: “ pray don’t look at me! My better half, 
gentlemen, and much better worth your consideration. A little stiff and cold, but 
a rare bargain if you keep her from putting rat poison in the soup.—How much for 
Mrs. Bull, now?—how much for the hard, unsympathetic lady? She’s given me 
many a dressing, gentlemen, or she’d be better accommodated in that respect herself. 
A charitable soul indeed.” 

Here he cocked his saucepan over one eye, folded his arms, and ogling the 
company insinuatingly, suddenly bent down and bonneted with his hammer an old 
white-hatted broker who sat chuckling just underneath. 

“The property of a gentleman going abroad!” he bellowed, recovering himself. 
“ Must sell—must sell! Start your bids, and earn a reputation for gallantry in the 
Babylonian marriage market.” 

“ A shillun,” sniggered a sheepish-faced individual at the table. 

Mr. Bull snatched off his saucepan and beat it flat on the desk. 

“Gone for a shilling!” he roared, “and dear at the price.” 

There had been a flank movement up the room. Blue-coated figures now rose 
from the crowd and seized the madman. A scene of wild uproar and confusion 
ensued. Presently I found myself in the street. 

“How did it come about?” I said to a neighbour, as I endeavoured to coax 
the creases out of a crumpled tile. 

“ Drink,” said he laconically. “Old Bull was always a soaker, he was,” 

“The sales won’t hold, I suppose?” said I. 

“ They'll hold tight enough for them as cut their lucky with the stuff afore he 
was found out,” answered my friend gruffly. “Why, he was a-selling things for 
songs at fust—rail good things, mind you,” he said. 

I departed, wondering ; and certain inquiries I prosecuted set me wondering 
yet more, 
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The following day I made occasion to call upon my acquaintance Aubrey 
Standish. He is a curioso, and a young man of a most fastidious and delicate 
dilettanteism—of Catholic taste also, within the liberal limits of Art. At the same 
time he holds (or held) it his particular principle that, given such tact and 
knowledge as his own, an extreme virtuosity could be indulged on nothing larger 
than an ordinary household income, so to speak ; in illustration of which his rooms 
(he had but three) were shrines containing treasures of heavenly margueterie and 
bijouterie. Enamels, by Jean Petitot; cinquecento intaglios in amethyst, and 
earlier cameos by Dioscorides; unique bits of gomroon porcelain ware from 
Chelsea ; pot-pourri in old Nankin vases; fragments of tapestry ; exquisite painted 
fans from the studios of M. Duvelleroy; swords in niello; a bronze fish, 
presumptively by Benvenuto Cellini,—such and varied bric-a-brac, sleeking from the 
chestnut glooms of Chippendale corner cupboards, disposed with a crafty affectation 
of insouciance on Louis XV. commodes, blinking soft slumberous eyes from green 
plush-lined showcase tables, was the practical expression of Aubrey’s boasted 
principle. And he would assure you, with all the enthusiasm of a nervous, lisping 
speech, that it needed but the knowledge of how to sit effectively in the sunshine 
for the rarest butterflies of Art to settle on one’s hand. ‘That was his 
rendering of the Zout vient a gui sait attendre, which was a proverb too much 
in the common way for one of his ultra-refinement ; yet he was not exalted above 
the exercise of some particularly mean qualities—or, at least, so my Philistinism 
interpreted him. 

Now he came skipping, in a Japanese silk dressing-gown, from his bedroom, 
and put a thin, scented hand on each of my shoulders. 

“What a sweet tie!” said he. ‘‘ Permit me. It tones, with your face, into 
the very aurelian tints of Giovanni Bellini.” 

“Oh, go to the devil!” said I crossly. “If I’m jaundiced, I’m jaundiced, 
that’s all.” 

“My dear friend,” said he, releasing me, “ you’re fretful. You take life at too 
high a pressure. You exhale a humanity before which I seem to shrink like a 
sensitive plant. I can never escape the feeling when you visit me, that my little 
museum will fly into prismatic splinters, like an opal too rudely unearthed.” 

I wanted, of course, to kick him; but bethought myself that this was scarcely 
the way to enforce a certain mission on which I had entered. 

“ Standish ” said I. 

“Now, now,” said he, lifting his hands, palms to me, and closing his eyes ; 
not the Charity Organisation again, my very sweet fellow! Not some 
malodorous citizen with a compound fracture of his tail, or a widow respectable 
in everything but the possession of twins. You wouldn’t besmirch my preserves 
with such smut?” 

“I’m to be bought out.” 

“Oh dear!” he said, with a little deprecating smile. “This is terrible. Do 
let me entreat your attention to that exquisite Bartolozzi. 1 picked it,jup last 
week for a mere song—literally, the merest swan-song of a dying consumptive.” 

“Standish, I want to put it to you ss 

He sank upon an Adams settee, sniffed at a tiny filagree vinaigrette, and 
fluttered a whisp of a handkerchief. 





“ 





“I have learned to gather flowers of the wilderness. I have made a rose-crown 
of patience, till it blossoms about my head. Go on!” he murmured faintly. 

“Standish, I will take no denial that you were at Bull & MHacker’s sale 
yesterday.” 
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“He sniffed at a tiny filagree vinaigrette, and fluttered a whisp of a handkerchief.” 
‘The subtlest penetration!” he whispered. ‘“ Were you there too?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Then,” said he, “you were witness of a strange seizure.” 
“Not of yours,” said I—‘‘for it amounts to nothing else.” 
He only shrugged his eyebrows—a momentary spasm of astonishment. 
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“Was it not?” said I. “There is the very article, I see.” 

I had already “spotted,” standing in the corner, what I sought—a lank 
“ orandfather ” clock in a Chippendale case. I nodded towards it significantly. 

“It’s by Smith of Crowland,” said Standish, rallying, in the excitement of the 
collector. ‘ His work was unique—the best of its kind. I assure you, I cannot 
recall a more vital illustration of my principles than is presented in that 
bargain.” 

“Tt is unique, you say?” 

“T believe entirely. My one regret is, it doesn’t go—or, at least, as yet I 
haven’t been able to make it. And it was the durable quality of the Crowland 
clocks that gained them their reputation.” 

“Shall I examine it? I have a clever mechanical turn.” 

“ By all means. I can trust you to handle it, I am sure.” 

He did not look as if he meant it; but I went and unbuttoned the door in 
the belly of the thing, and felt with my hand up along the penduium. 

“What would you say,” said I, as I was thus engaged, “that this might have 
fetched under favourable conditions ?” 

“Eighty pounds,” said Standish, with all the decision of a dealer. 

“And you gave for it yesterday ?” 

“ Eighteen pence.” 

His whole face creased with goblin merriment. His laugh was always a little 
hoarse, as if it were only the broken-out expression of what had been choking him 
for some time internally. Suddenly he came to his feet. 

“You have set it going?” he cried. 

“The pendulum was merely wired high up to the case. What time is it?” 

He affected a fob, with dangling seals. He drew out what the Regency bucks 
called a warming-pan. ‘“ ‘Twenty minutes to twelve,” he said. 

Fortuitously, I had but to move the hands of the bargain a minute or two. 

“There’s your clock going,” said I, and shut the case. 

“ You are a genius!” he cried. “My happiness is complete. What an 
engaging possession is a practical head !” 

“T’m glad you think so. It can always command its price, you mean ; and so 
I may as well state it.” 

“Ha, ha! to be sure. The service of a friend is beyond price.” 

“Not in the least. I want eighty pounds for mine.” 

“Oh! of course. You're rating yourself higher than you do to the Income 
Tax assessors.” 

“Tm perfectly serious. I want eighty pounds—less eighteenpence.” 

He was beginning to laugh—checked himself, and stared at me in amazement, 
already with a touch of anger in it. 

“Are you daft?” he said. 

“Not in the least. I'll explain myself. In taking advantage of that man’s 
madness yesterday, Standish, I’m not at all sure you didn’t give your economic 
principles an ugly look of felony.” 

His lip lifted, and he did not answer for a moment. Then said he, in a 
Straitened voice: ‘‘I see, I see. ‘This is a blackmailing affair.” 

I kept my temper royally. 

“No,” I said. “And I shan’t be at the trouble to refute such a charge. I 
appeal only to your sense of fair-play. You must have it, Standish, for all your 
virtuosity. Will you listen while I tell you the facts of the case?” 

“Oh! T’ll listen,” he said, 
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“Very well. Now, I'll explain. That clock was the property of a wretched 
widow—a woman once in decent circumstances, but at last reduced to the hardest 
necessity. I’ve come across her in the way of my work on behalf of the Society ; 
and a certain association of guess and inquiry has led me to the truth. Her 
husband was a Liverpool-Irish “patriot” of ’81. I believe he was mixed up in the 
dynamite business. He died, however, years ago in prison. Piece by piece she 
has parted with every stick of their common property, till at last only the clock 
remained, ‘That she could not find it in her heart to sell. He had always shown 
such an affection for it. No doubt even the worst of us have our little emotional 
associations. Perhaps it had once stood in his father’s cottage. And so—though 
from the date of his arrest it had proved useless as a timepiece”—(‘ Ha!” 
murmured Standish, with a happy nod to me)—“she stuck to it. ‘Then, at last, 
hunger and the devil broke her loyalty. Mr. Bull happened on the relic in a 
professional way, presumed its value, and being for all his sins something better 
than a collector, didn’t offer to buy it for eighteenpence, but proposed, like an 
honest man, to include it, with a reserve, in one of his sales.” 

I came to an end, and looked at Standish. 

“ lVithout reserve, I think,” said he. 





“ [Vith,” said I. ‘The man was as mad as a hatter. He had to be removed 
in the end.” 

“You greatly interest me,” said Standish. “I assure you that—though, of 
course, I thought there was something a little exceptional about our friend’s 
conduct—I had no inkling, at that early stage, that things would reach so 
disastrous a climax.” 

“JT am quite ready to believe it. And, now you know, you will draw the 
widow a cheque for eighty pounds.” 

Standish shook his head, with quite a rippling little laugh. 

“You are a sweet, droll fellow,” he said: “the dearest utilitarian, by way of 
your friends’ pockets. If I could materialise such a rare piece of Quixotism and 
put it in a case, I would give you the money on the spot—if I had it.” 

“At least send back the clock and let it be re-sold.” 

He looked at me, as if politeness alone restrained him from a positive guffaw. 

“Unconscious humourist!” he murmured thickly. Then he explained very 
kindly. “The whole text of my capital is sunk in these things—these glorious 
trifles, every one of which represents an opportunity most patiently coveted. ‘The 
margin only stands for my living expenses. Now, do you really imagine I will 
forego the little rewards, when they reach me, of such devotion ?—and for the 
benefit of a dead savage’s widow?” he added, with an irrepressible laugh. 

“Tt was an accident, Standish.” 

“Such is our chance.” 

“Is it hopeless my trying to move you?” 

“You have moved me already, my dear soul. Positively, a new value attaches 
in my eyes to this bargain in the knowledge that it is pronounced, in a certain 
sense, historical. Pray look at the matter impartially. Why should all the 
unselfishness be demanded of me who make no profession of dealing in these 
common virtues? Probably your bombazine widow is much better equipped with 
the article than I am. Comfort her with the Christian assurance that my 
expectations are realised, if hers are not. Now, pray don’t say any more. It is 
painful and unprofitable to both of us. Let me show you an almost perfect 
example of a gemma potaria—a sardonyx drinking-cup that I picked ¥ 

I burst out, without more ado, 









































THE WIDOW’S CLOCK. 

“Hang your drinking-cup!” I shouted ; 
“you're just an inhuman swindler. Hang 
your drinking-cup, I say!”—and I made for 
the door. 

Standish followed me, with 
imperturbable unconcern, down 
the stairs. At the moment, 
the liberated clock 
above began to 
strike midday. 

‘<Hear, it!” he 
cried triumphantly, 
pausing on a_ step. 
“Tt proclaims _ its 
emancipation ! It 
speaks to its deliverer 
with a voice of 
silver! ‘A bargain 
is a bargain,’ it 
shrills. ‘A 7™ 

* * * 








Where was I! 
My brain was stuffed 
with wool, it seemed, 
and my eyes were 
mere balls of smoked 
glass. Ina moment 
I staggered to '!my 
feet. Another shape 
was poised tottering 
just above me. The bai “ee 
stairway rolled with “The stairway rolled with choking vapour.” 
choking vapour, 
through which—as it slowly dissipated by way of an open skylight—a wreck of 
burst paper and broken banister rails was revealed. 

As sight returned to me, I stared up at Standish. He looked like nothing 
so much as a torn Japanese doll. Then with one impulse we laboured up through 
the inferno, and stood at the doorway of the shattered museum. 

I think there cannot have remained two consecutive inches of sound material 
anywhere in the room. The entire show was exploded into shivers. Porcelain, 
tapestry, enamels, with the cabinets that had enshrined them—all were committed 
in undistinguishable fragments to a common ruin. TZout vient a qui sait attendre : 
Everything comes to him that knows how to wait—even a very lively retribution 
for his sins. 

“Standish,” I said (I could only speak in croaks)—‘the patriot’s clock, 
Standish—it must have been set to midday! Standish—you have been a good 
angel to the bombazine widow !” 

BERNARD CaPES. 


Fig. 1. A Printing Office in the Sixteenth Century. 
After Stradanus, about 1560. 
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HEN the facile pencil of the Italianised Fleming Joanes Stradanus, about 
the year 1550 or 1560, drew that interesting series, the ova Reperta, 
from which were borrowed the reproductions with which our last article 

dealt, and from which we again appropriate the pictures which form the subject 
of the present paper, the art of printing had already been invented for more than 
a century. But good old Giovanni della Strada—to give him the name by which 
he was known to his Florentine fellow-citizens—included, as we have already 
noticed, yet older contrivances among the novelties he did not hesitate to call 
““New Inventions.” Among these he included the art which just at that period 
of history was the principal factor in depopulating by fire and sword, by the 
stake and by the hangman’s rack, the countries then occupying the foremost 
place in the commercial and industrial world. 

Our first picture shows the interior of a printing office. It forms part of the 
writer’s collection, and though not actually the oldest representation of the process 
of printing, it can yet claim to be the earliest picture illustrating the working 
details from first to last. For those that are of an older date were merely printers’ 
devices such as were in common use at the time, representing in crude outline a 
printing press; and none illustrate the process from beginning to end, as does the 
one before us. It is a rare print, too: Hearne, so long ago as 1714, considered 
it “now very scarce and of very great rarity, fit to be preserved as no ordinary 
32 
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curiosity” ; while a recent authority * declares it to be “an extremely rare engraving, 
unknown even to such recent investigators as Blades, Bigmore and De Vinne,” and 
says that only two copies are known to be accessible in English public libraries. 

Those who have visited the famous JA/aison Plantin at Antwerp, where are 
preserved two at least of the old presses used by Christopher Plantin between 
1555 and 1589, will at once be struck by the resemblance between it and the 
interior so accurately depicted by the Florentine’s hand. Experts, indeed, tell us 
that the presses which Stradanus depicts are of a somewhat older and cruder 
construction, which would serve as another proof of the earlier origin of the ova 
Reperta designs than is usually ascribed to them, for the artist drew this picture, 
there is no-reason to doubt, from life. 

At the first glance, the student of English black letters, to whom the term 
chapel, as describing early printing offices, is well known, will perhaps be misled 
by the ecclesiastical architecture of Stradanus’s printing office, and he will see in 
it a further proof that, in other countries also, early printing was carried on in 
places connected with religious services. But this assumption would be incorrect, 
for in no other country than England was that word associated with the production 
of books. The columns, capitals, groining, as well as the view in the distance, 
are those of an ordinary cxgue-cento Italian building; while the crucifix on the 
wall, we may well assume, was put in to satisfy the critical demands of the 
Spanish Inquisition, then devastating the Netherlands, where Stradanus’s designs 
were invariably engraved and _ published. 

How slow the manipulation, how imperfect the contrivances still were, we see 
not only by the small supply of paper, and the limited number of sheets hung up 


* Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian, in the Bib/iograthica, Part II., pp. 223-48. 





Fig. 2. The Navigators’ Art. Vespucci landing in America, A.D, 1497 
After Stradanus, engraved by Th. Galle. 
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The Navigator at Home, circa 1560. 
After Stradanus. 


on lines to dry, but also by the construction of the two presses, at the front one 
of which a burly pressman is exerting himself at the lever. Whether the richly 
robed individual in the right-hand corner be the master of the establishment, or 
an author holding a roll of manuscript in his hand, it is difficult to say; but 
probably he is meant to be the former, for fur cloaks were then as now raiment 
not usually, alas! sported by the latter class. ‘The nature of this garment also 
explains the presence of the brazier burning charcoal just in front of him, The 
“gilded youth” with a dagger at his side, seated on a cushion underneath the 
crucifix, is probably a young apprentice of superior social standing, for it was 
then becoming already the fashion for the wealthy classes to let their sons learn 
the trade which was revolutionising Europe more than any other. 

Our next illustration (Fig. 2) is perhaps the most interesting one of the ova 
Reperta series—it occupies the place of honour as the first of the set—though it 
is an even more egregious instance of misapplication on the part of a sixteenth- 
century artist to include the mariner’s compass among the zew inventions! In 
furope it had been known for at least two hundred years; for Flavio Gioja had, 
as early as 1315, constructed a metal housing for the magnetic needle, while, if 
Chinese annals are correct, the Emperor Hoang-ti, some forty-five centuries ago, 
had already made practical use of the magnet’s directive properties. Let this be 
as it may, it is certain that the discovery of the New World had vastly impressed 
the public mind with the mysterious powers of the magnet. And as the untold 
treasures of the mines of Potosi and Zacatecas came pouring into Europe, we can 
readily understand that artists vied with each other in the snvention of pictorial 
representations of scenes connected with the navigation of distant seas and the 
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discovery of continents of fabulous wealth! Stradanus was a man of the time, 
and having been for many years a citizen of Florence, than which no city was 
prouder of its distinguished son Amerigo Vespucci, the temptation to immortalise 
events connected with that explorer was an irresistible one. 

In our picture, Vespucci, clad in orthodox armour, is represented in the act of 
landing as the first white man on the mainland of America, the path-finding 
astrolabe in one hand, in the other the emblem of Christianity under which 
were performed the most infamous cruelties that history can tell us of. <A 
native queen in scanty attire is rising from her hammock, and stretches forth her 
hand to greet her first visitor. In the background other natives, filled with the 
orthodox instincts of the cannibal, are busily engaged in roasting a human leg, while 
another joint of the same inviting description is lying ready trussed near by. 
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Taking an Observation at Sea circa 1560. 
After Stradanus. 


What is of principal interest about this picture is the figure of the navigator, 
which the writer is in a position to show is meant to be a portrait of the famous 
Florentine navigator, for, notwithstanding the fact that modern historians have cast 
doubt upon the veracity of Vespucci’s story, no common interest is attached to 
the personality of the man whose name the New World bears. 

In the print before us there is nothing but the legend underneath to indicate 
that Stradanus had Vespucci in his mind when he drew the original, after which 
this interesting old print was engraved by Ph. Galle, of Antwerp. By a chain 
of lucky circumstances, the writer not long ago became possessed of the original 
drawing by Stradanus’s hand of this engraving. In this unique sepia sketch, the words 





“ AMERICUS VESPUCCI 
FLORENTIUM 1497,” 
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written unmistakably by the same hand which penned the signature “ Joannes 
Stradanus,” are written immediately below the navigator’s feet. When I declare 
my belief that it is a portrait, I do not wish, of course, to imply that Stradanus 
drew it from life, for Vespucci was no longer alive when the artist came to 
Florence. But there is no doubt that he must have found available for his 
purpose portraits of Vespucci drawn from life, and no doubt there were many 
persons then living who had personally known their famous fellow-citizen. 

As another proof of the identity of the navigator’s figure in our print, may 
be mentioned the fact that this print, incorporated in another series, as was often 
done by the publishers of popular pictorial matter, has a much longer and more 
definite legend to show whom the central figure is meant to represent.* 

Many readers will, no doubt, remember that two years ago there was celebrated 
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Americus Usfpuccius, cum quattuar Stellis “crucem filente notte reppent . ; 





Vespucci taking a Night Observation. 
After Stradanus 


at Florence Vespucci’s quatro-centenary, and they will recollect the general interest 
with which was hailed the discovery of a fresco portrait of Vespucci in his youth 
in the Church of Ognissanti, in Florence, by Ghirlandajo’s master hand. Though 
widely different in age, the two Vespucci portraits, the one probably from life, 
the other from a picture which possibly may have been the lost original of the 
copy which is still in the possession of the Comtesse de Talon, show distinct 
features of resemblance. 

Our third picture brings home to us what we have said of the renewed attention 
that was being paid in Stradanus’s time to the science of navigation. The old 
sage, possibly some well-known Florentine cartographer, is apparently working out 
some abstruse problem, in connection, very likely, with the declination of the 
compass, for in those days there were no mariners’ manuals or ready reckoners for 


* The set in question is preserved in the British Museum. 
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the deviations of the magnetic needle. Stradanus’s countryman, Gerhard Kremer, 
better known under his latinised name, Mercator, was just then busily working at 
his famous atlas (published 1594), showing the world in its new projection; and 
though the Mova Reperta was drawn a good many years before the latter date, 
it is very possible that our picture was intended to honour the man who did more 
than any other sage since Ptolemy’s crude efforts to develop cartography. 





Fig. 6 A Sugar Manufactory, circa 1560. 


After Stradanus. 


The fourth picture relates to much the same subject: it shows us a navigator 
at work on the deck of his vessel taking an observation. He is evidently a man 
who likes to do things tidily, for the table is covered with a tablecloth! Good 
old Stradanus again forgot himself in the manner already referred to in our last 
paper, for he has omitted to reverse the side on which the navigator carries 
his sword. 

The fifth illustration is another working up of the same subject ; Vespucci being 
again the hero. He is represented in the act of taking a night observation, 
a proceeding which has evidently tired out his companions, who have fallen asleep 
with their heads resting on their swords. ‘The presence of these armed sailors, and 
the ship riding at anchor in the offing, as well as the constellation in the heavens, 
are probably meant to indicate that this nocturnal scene occurred in some newly 
discovered country. The crucifix on the table strengthens this presumption, for 
without this misused emblem of Christianity the land-hungry and __ fanatical 
conguistadores of the sixteenth century would have deemed their proceedings very 
irregular, 

Stradanus in this picture again shows how proud he was of his adopted home, 
for one side of the engraving is occupied by a picture of Florence’s greatest son, 
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the composer of the “‘ Divine Comedy.” In the verses underneath are coupled the 
names of Dante and of the navigator whose memory our artist loved to honour. 
The engraving to which we now turn (Fig. 6) relates to an industry about 
which just now one reads a good deal—viz., cane-sugar growing. Sugar, :we know, 
was used by the ancients only for medicinal purposes. Theophrastus, the Greek 
naturalist of the fourth century B.c., and Dioscorides, mention it in that connection, 
the latter calling it a kind of honey produced by canes growing in India. About 
the middle of the twelfth century of our era we also know that the sugar-cane was 
largely cultivated in Cyprus, where it had probably been introduced by the Crusades, 
a medium by which the westward march of this industry was much promoted. It 
reached the West Indies about the year 1506, when we hear of it being grown on 
the island of San Domingo. It is not easy to tell where Stradanus lays the scene 
of his picture. The substantial masonry of the factory building would lead one, 
of course, to suppose that it was in some European country, but as a decided 
lack of imagination is very apparent in many of Stradanus’s drawings, it is quite 
possible that our artist meant to depict a West Indian factory, notwithstanding the 
white skins and European dress of the workmen. ‘To the people of northern 
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Fig. 7. How Olive Oil was produced, circa 1560. 
After Stradanus. 


Zurope this picture contained much that was novel; for in Germany, and even in 
France, sugar remained a luxury obtainable only by the wealthy until the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The crude machinery we see employed in this sixteenth-century factory remained 
in use for over two hundred years ; for experts tell one that the sugar boilers in 
the colonies even in the present century extracted only about 73 per cent. of the 
crystalline sugar contained in the cane. 
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With the details of our next illustration (Fig. 7) our Florentine was much more 
familiar, for the production of olive oil was one of the old Italian industries. 
Anybody who has visited the rural districts, particularly round Bari and Lecce in 
the heel of the Italian boot, districts where the olive tree was almost exclusively 
cultivated, will at once recognise the truthfulness of this picture; for the same 
crude machinery, tanks sunk in the rock as receptacles for the oil, and primitive 
application of ox-power, which Stradanus drew three hundred and fifty years ago, 
are employed to this day. 
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Fig. 8. A Miller and his Mill, circa 1560. 
After Stradanus. 


An industry equally undeserving to be ranked among “ New Inventions” is the 
subject of our last illustration. The quaint fidelity of the details depicting a 
well-to-do miller’s business is as amusing as is our artist’s sly hit at the shortness 
of the master-miller’s weights. The fact that the peasant who is leading in_his 
heavily-laden sumpter animal has thought it best to provide himself with his own 
steel-yard clearly shows that the question of weights was then as often a matter of 
dispute as it is to-day, though probably less easily decided. 
W. A. BAILLie-GROHMAN. 
(To be concluded. ) 
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BEING THE NARRATION OF A PORTION OF THE CAREER OF 
OLIVER CHALLEN, CAPTAIN R.A. 


I. THE SHUTTERED HOUSE. 


HE circumstances of that strange and terrible period of my life, to the 
relation of which I am now setting my hand, may very well appear 
incredible to others, as they would have been inconceivable to me ere | 

was involved in the actual events. But I am willing to excite any incredulity, 
and even to run the risk of being branded for a liar, partly out of a sense that it 
is necessary to my own honour to clear myself in the public mind, and in part 
because the record of my adventures and my sufferings may not be without use 
and interest to my fellows. As for the truth of this statement which I am about to 
make, the facts are known in every detail to one man at least—Detective Serjeant 
Drummond ; and there are others at Scotland Yard and elsewhere, including Colonel 
Simes-Little, R.E., who can bear witness to the chief events narrated; so that in 
any case I snap my fingers at the incredulous with equanimity. 

I date the beginning of my troubles from the roth day of December in the 
year 18g--, at which time I was but newly returned from India, after five years’ 
service with my regiment, including some hard fighting among the hill tribes. 1 
had taken a wound in a recent skirmish, had been invalided home, and, on the 
day I speak of, had been enjoying my convalescence and London for some three 
months. In town I put up always at my club, a house convenient to the stations, 
the theatres, the restaurants, and indeed to all the central seats of business and 
pleasure. The morning of the roth dawned, thick with mist and rain; and when 
I rose it was to throw open the window and peer out upon the dirty sky 
disconsolately from my lofty bedroom. I had to meet an old friend in some 
small place near Croydon, and the weather threatened me with an abominable 
expedition. But I was too old a soldier to be pulled up by a bit of dirt, and 
late in the afternoon I was rattling along in the train for Purley Junction. My 
friend’s house lay a little back from the station, and in a rustic nook—e. pleasant 
spot enough in which to spend the summer, within call of the glowing common, 
and under the shadow of slowly-rising hills. His name, house, the place itself, 
and the transactions of that evening, bear in no way upon my narration; or rather, 
Copyright 1900 by Henry Brereton Marriott Watson. 
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they have this connection only—that I found the company so congenial and the 
welcome so warm that I lingered beyond the proper hour of departure, and when 
finally I hurried off and reached the station, it was to find the last train gone. 

The sky had cleared and the night was showing fine. I was warm from my 
company, and was propelled by an abundant flow of vitality. I would not go 
back to the house and beg a lodging; on the contrary I would walk on and 
catch a train at Croydon. At Croydon, however, there was no train due for some 
time, and, rather than wait, I resolved to push forward. It was dry overhead, the 
air was fresh, and I was quite enjoying the exercise. Why not continue to the 
confines of the urban radius and pick up a wandering cab? 

I have walked thirty miles and more under a roasting sun in tropical and 
difficult countries ; and presently I found the landmarks of the journey pass me 
indifferently easy. I drew into more populous quarters along a straight blind road. 
No voice or footstep broke the stillness; not even a policeman was in sight. I 
guessed it was somewhere between two and three in the morning, the deadest of 
all the nocturnal hours. ‘The road, hereabouts, in that southern suburb was broad 
and broken by tramway lines. ‘The houses upon each side lay at the back of 
little gardens, and, I could fancy, were deeply embowered in the summer. ‘The 
district was strange to me, but I could only suppose that I was drawing into 
London from my direction, as well as from the increasing numbers of the houses. 
I remember that I walked still briskly, smoking a cigar, and entertaining very 
cheerful thoughts, with no suspicion that within an hour my life would be so 
horribly contorted and maimed. The night was quite black, and the rain had 
begun to fall again. As I noticed this I saw standing at a gate, a little in front 
of me, the figure of a tall man, partly thrown into view by the full gleam of, a 
gas-lamp. I barely noticed him and no more; I strode on—when suddenly he 
stepped out upon the pavement and stopped me. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said he, speaking very courteously but as though under the 
influence of some profound feeling, ‘but I should be very grateful if you could 
help me.” 

I searched his face, for the moment quite at a loss to understand what he 
wanted. He gave an odd little laugh. 

“My dear sir,” he said, interpreting my perplexity: “no, J don’t mean that. 
What I want is a witness. There is an urgent necessity—I will explain presently. 
May I ask you to come in? Indeed, it is but your signature as a witness I want.” 

“Tt seems an odd time to want a deed signed,” I remarked, considering him. 

“Tt is,” he said, “hence my need of you,” but offered no further explanation, 
He was a good-looking man, somewhat pale of colour, and with delicate features ; 
he was clearly a gentleman. I threw away my cigar. 

“Very well,” said I, “I am at your service.” 

He thanked me, and without further ado led the way through the gate and 
along a little wintry path to the door of the house beyond. It was a large, ugly 
building, completely shuttered in front, which I thought remarkable, and a thin 
thread of light shone from the hall. ‘The door was ajar, and the man pushed it 
open. A bitter wind with rain came flying up the wretched garden, set the empty 
branches creaking, and whistled into the house. It was a horrid, melancholy sound. 
I stepped over the threshold, and the door clapped to sharply. In that instant 
the face of this man, turned as it was to me, with an invitation, showed drawn, 
white and ghastly, yet was lighted, as it seemed to me, with a sickly flicker of 
satisfaction. 

“Will you be good enough to follow me?” he said: “it is downstairs,” 
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I had taken some steps along the hall, which rang loudly in my ears, dismal 
with-echoes. It was as if some bare house were calling from all its empty chambers. 
But at the top of the stairs which descended into the basement I paused 
momentarily: a faint misgiving affected me; and then, dismissing the thought, | 
clattered down the bare steps upon the heels of my host. We came immediately 
upon that into a room, barely furnished with a patch of carpet, a table and some 
chairs, and presenting the appearance of a shabby breakfast-room. It was lighted 
by a blazing gas-jet in the centre of the ceiling, a small asbestos fire glowed on 
the hearth; and before the fire, with her eyes on the door, stood a tall, strong and 
handsome woman. She might have been about thirty years of age, and her 
features were marked by pallor, like those of the man, but were broader and 
bolder. She had the air of courage and resolution, very different from his more 
delicate manner; yet upon both man and woman were the signs and traces of 
a strong contest. 

“This gentleman,” said the man, introducing me, “has been so very kind as to 
oblige us.” 

“You are very good,” said the lady, bowing at me, but without any expression 
in her eyes. ‘You must think us mad; but it is really a matter of great moment 
to us.” 

“My dear madam,” I said, “I am delighted if I can be of any use, even at 
this late hour.” I turned to the table, where the man was fingering among papers 
“Perhaps you will let me know what I can do.” 

There was a sudden silence, and then the woman spoke. ‘Will you explain?” 
she said harshly to the other. He started and began rummaging among the 
papers uneasily. ‘Of course,” he said, in his somewhat mincing voice. “ Here is 
a document which I should like you, sir, to sign as a witness. Will you please 
take a seat at this table?” 

I sat down before the document he indicated, and set my hand on it. I 
looked up. ‘ You wish me to read this?” I asked. 

The man hesitated. “If you desire to,” said the woman coldly. “We are 
not known to you, and therefore our private affairs cannot interest you.” 

“That is true,” I said: “yes, I see no necessity to read it. I am to witness 
your signatures.” I took them, on a sudden inspiration, to be husband and wife 
who had emerged from some tragic relations and were resolved to part. The story 
of their recent emotions was still visible on their countenances. “ Adelaide 
Katherine Shaw”—‘ Reginald Hunt Shaw,” I read aloud; “in the presence 
of . . .” and I dipped my pen in the ink, 

The man Shaw, standing by my side, held one hand upon the paper, as if to 
keep it straight and smooth for me. His fingers trembled; and my glance went 
up involuntarily, seeking his face. He was conscious of my scrutiny—he moistened 
his lips, but held his eyes averted. From him my gaze travelled, all within a 
brief interval of time, across the table to his wife, as I conceived her. She had 
fallen into a chair by the fire, her face thrust over the chair-back towards us, her 
eyes directed on me, expressing some nameless terror, the hard look compressing 
her mouth. She did not flinch, like her husband, but met me, still with that signal 


” 


’ 


of fear. I remember that this extreme agitation, thus exhibited by each in different 
ways, moved me with a certain sense of pity for these unfortunate people. They 
had made, it seemed, a shipwreck of their lives together, and were yet suffering 
under the fume and fever of their conflicting passions. I put the pen to the 
paper. ‘ Oliver Challen,” I said, as I wrote, and I added the name of my club. 
A great gust of a sigh breathed from the man beside me, “We are much 
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indebted to your courtesy,” he said; though I could not but fancy that his lips 
parted in some mean and cunning smile—grin, indeed, I might call it. 

I rose. ‘‘ You are welcome,” I said, and I reached for my hat on the table. 

Upon that the woman also got to her feet, and coming forward began to talk. 
She had been silent until now, silent with a grim rigour of control; but she 
broke all at once into what in contrast with her previous taciturnity might be 
called garrulousness. I imagined, in accordance with my theory, that the strain 
had been somewhat lifted from both by this simple act of mine. They breathed 
freer, and returned at a bound to their normal characters. The man, Shaw, put 
the document swiftly into his pocket. 

“Tt is a wet night,” said he, “and the wind blows keenly.” 

“You are very wet,” cried the woman, suddenly noticing my clothes. “ You 
must not go out in that condition, sir!” 

“You will at least drink a glass of hot whisky?” said Shaw, in his soft and 
frightened voice. 

“My dear madam,” I replied, “I am accustomed to weather, but certainly, if 
you have the whisky .. .” 

Shaw left the room at once, and I sat down by the fire and warmed my 
hands. The woman stood at a little distance, silent still, but casting now and 
then a clandestine glance at me. I could perceive once, when I observed her, 
that her nostrils were quivering, and she put a hand on the mantelpiece as if for 
a support. When Shaw returned he filled me a glass of toddy, stirred the fire, 
offered me a cigar, and had managed to assume a false air of brisk cheerfulness. 
The discomfort of their minds was plainest in their long, unnatural pauses ; it was 
as though they were unreadily fetched back to the present from their thoughts. 
It was odd, but I had the thought that to neither of them did I quite exist; 
they barely were conscious of me; and it was only the mechanical form of 
politeness which they maintained. 1 warmed myself; my clothes steamed in the 
heat ; 1 sipped at my glass and observed them. 

Suddenly Shaw started, and made a movement as if listening. He apologised : 
“Pray excuse me; I will be back presently,” and hastily, and with signs of 
great excitement, withdrew, leaving me there with the woman. 

She plied her fingers restlessly in her dress, eyeing me when she fancied I did 
not observe her. A certain silence fell upon us. Once our eyes met, and with a 
start she came back from somewhere and parted her lips as if to speak. But no 
sound issued from her mouth—a sort of gulp was swallowed in her throat. She 
got to her feet, and I saw that she trembled like a lath in the wind. Again 
she advanced towards me, struggling with speech, but quickly turned and fled 
from the room in a rush. 

I rose, and for a moment thought of following her, but recollecting that Shaw 
would presently return, and considering that I might be rudely intruding upon 
some intestine and private emotions, I came back to the fire. As I did so a 
little noise striking through the uncurtained window by the fireplace, saluted my 
ears, and approaching I looked out. The window, sunk in that basement half-way 
below the level of the ground, fronted the garden and the street. The rain was 
falling heavily, but across the blackness of the night streamed the thin rays of 
the light within the hall above. They fell coldly, faintly, tremulously, upon the 
face of a man standing before the door. I had but a glimpse of the features as 
the door was opened and he vanished into the house; but the impression I had 
was that of a fat, smooth-shaven man. I returned and sank back into my seat. 
It was a strange hour for visitors, yet the situation of these two people was 
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peculiar throughout. I resolved to finish my toddy and go forth, without waiting 
further. I stretched my legs comfortably; I sipped at the glass, I warmed 
myself ; and the peace of one who has contended with the inhospitable elements 
and is soundly tired stole on me. Outside the wind shrilled among the branches 
and the rain drove against the panes. 

All of a sudden I was startled by a noise. It was sharp, loud and instantaneous, 
and rang above the sounds of the uproarious night. I believe that with the 
warmth and comfort I must have dozed, but this startling irruption on the stillness 
of the house roused me thoroughly. Commingling through my senses ran the 
nocturnal whistlings and howlings, yet I was conscious that this strange new sound 
had alarmed me. It set all my nerves on edge. I started to my feet and went 
quickly to the door. It was locked. 

For the first time I began to conceive a dread of my surroundings, and to 
have more than a suspicion of my adventure. It seemed beyond doubt now that 
something was amiss. What could it be? and how was I to get out? Who had 
locked me in? and why? ‘These questions danced through my mind in flashes ; 
and upon that, as suddenly and unexpectedly as before, the gas went sharply out, 
and the room was filled with the blackness of midnight. 

I stood where I was for fully thirty seconds. The gas-fire had gone out with 
the gas-jet, and with that darkness seemed to have fallen the silence of the grave. 
Presently I set my hand again upon the handle of the door and shook it. It 
yielded in no way, and after a vain effort to break the hinges, I groped my way 
across the room, and finding the window, threw back the latch and lifted the sash. 
Here again I was brought to a pause, for outside a row of heavy iron bars forbade 
all hope of egress. I sat down in the chair and began to consider the situation. 
‘The reason for my incarceration eluded me. Why was I locked in so uncere- 
moniously, and with such treacherous pretences? I could frame no conjecture. 
Yet you can conceive my position, and the dismal agitation of my mind, thus to 
be imprisoned in that subterraneous chamber, enveloped in thick darkness, and 
with no guess as to the fate that was intended for me, or the transactions in which 
I was involved. 1 must have sat for half an hour in this disconsolate state of mind. 
The storm was still striding through the garden and gibbering about the house, 
but through its noises I seemed now to catch a sound as of a key turned some- 
where. Jumping quickly to my feet I stumbled towards the door, and pulling at 
the handle found it open. I stepped out swiftly, and breathing deeply in that new 
sense of safety, peered above me into the darkness of the stairway. A sound as 
of some person moving stealthily came down to me; and, encouraged by this 
evidence of human life, as well as inspired with a fresh and flowing anger, I made 
up the steps, groping and feeling my way. 

I paused at intervals to listen, and reports of that other body were signalled to 
me. I heard breathing not my own, and a creak of the stairs echoed in that bare 
house. I think we both must have advanced very slowly ; for, consider—the place 
was pitch-black, and I at least had no notion of the plan of the house nor of the 
identity of this invisible creature I was following. But soon a cold stream of wind 
plied about my shoulders, and, from a dull break in the darkness, I realised hastily 
that we had come into the hall, and that the door stood open to the garden. 

Here lay my proper road, and I have no doubt that I should have taken it, 
and left for ever the mysteries of that strange house; but at this moment I was 
aware of something brushing by the wall, and of swift, uncertain footsteps ahead. 
I turned from the freedom of the outer air, and, seized with an irresistible curiosity, 
sprang forward in the direction of the sound. I grasped nothing but the empty 
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air, and my foot stumbling on the foremost step of the ascending stairway I came 
to the floor. Picking myself up, I listened, and there seemed to float down the 
soft sounds of creeping feet. Utterly bewildered by this experience, and strung to 
a high note of interest, 1 pushed noiselessly up the stairs towards the first floor. 

Directed from time to time by creaks and snatches of sound, I moved on, 
always forward, in pursuit of this receding creature. Once I was almost tempted 
to laugh at myself for a fool, and to suppose that I was stalking in this furtive 
and diligent spirit no more than a wandering cat. But I had some other sense 
upon me, a sense of the unfathomable, even a sense of alarm; and I held to my 
quest. I was now conscious that I had entered a large room, uncarpeted and 
bare, and that my quarry was somewhere before me. I caught the sound of hard 
breathing, as of one in distress, as I came to a pause near the centre of the room. 
The chamber appeared to me, though silent, to sing loudly with the darkness and 
the stillness. Innumerable whispers were in my ears. I had a great feeling of 
strain upon all my senses; and I darted forward, and fell—over what ? 

The thing was soft and silent. I had one match in my pocket, which I had 
carefully preserved against an emergency. I struck it swiftly; the flare suddenly 
illuminated the central patch of the room, and I was looking down at the fat, 
smooth face of the man I had seen enter at the door not an hour before. 

I uttered a cry, and a second cry started upon mine; the match fell from my 
agitated fingers and went out. Shaking and terrified, I stood in the darkness and 
the stillness, by the side of that dead body, and the creature I had pursued was 
crouching somewhere near by in the room. 

I had no hesitation in my mind. This man had been murdered, and the 
object of my chase was the murderer. Among all the perplexities of this mysterious 
affair this much was clear to me. And perhaps I too had been a_ predestined 
victim. God alone knew. My back stiffened: I set my teeth together. I had 
caged the murderer, and I would keep him there. I sat down by the doorway and 
began my vigil. 

I cannot give you any exact idea of that abominable watch in such gruesome 
company—the murderer and his victim. I sat for more than an hour with my eyes 
open upon that darkness, listening, straining, attentive to every interruption of the 
quiet. ‘The living had sunk into the silence which the dead brought, and at first 
I feared that he had escaped. But presently I was aware of a fluttered breathing, 
such as I had heard before, issuing from the opaque nothingness of the room. It 
grew and fell; it frightened me; it seemed almost as if it was the inspiration of 
the dead, and that not far from me the bosom of that hapless wretch was slowly 
rising and falling with the return of life. I was so worn upon by my dreadful 
watch. ‘The door was open; I had access to the garden and the night ; yet I clung 
to my post as a soldier should cling to the duty he has had imposed upon him. 

So crept an hour or more away, and presently after I perceived about the edges 
of the shuttered windows dim lines and shafts of growing light. I waited but a 
little longer, and then, quickly going forward, I threw open the shutters with a 
movement, and at a stride the dawn was in the room. 

It fell, grey and wan, upon the corpse on the floor, with its fat swarthy face 
and black glimmering eyes ; and slowly, and as though reluctantly, it detached from 
the wall the figure of a woman, standing, her eyes fastened upon the body. 

It was Mrs. Shaw. I was amazed and startled. Somehow the possibility had 
never occurred to me, and I had in my innermost thoughts conceived it to be 
the man Shaw himself that I was guarding. She had the horror of that night 
upon her face —it was haggard, streaked with ghastly colour; and as I stepped 
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forward into the room I was conscious that her grey and kindling eyes were upon 
me. ‘They were the eyes of a ghost. From beside the dead man I addressed her. 

“This is murder,” I said. “Who has done this?” 

She made no answer, keeping her gaze upon me. 

“ Madam,” I pursued, “it is necessary that we should come to some under- 
standing. I am invited into this house—lured, apparently, by your husband; I am 
locked in a room; and I find this and you together. What am I to think ?” 

Still she returned no answer, but shifted her gaze to the dead man, shrinking 
with a tiny shudder into the wall. 

But I was not to go unanswered, for at that moment a voice sounded behind 
me, and, turning quickly, I came face to face with Shaw. He was miserably 
changed, and the change was not for the better. The furtive, hesitating look was 
gone from his face, and instead I beheld a countenance charged with savagery, 
and diabolic in its disorder. 

“You may ask that,” he said, with a ferocious sneer, “but the question is what 
are the police to think?” 

He had the air of one drunk, at least with his own passions ; and he was 
smoking a cigar, from which he knocked the ashes. His eyes wandered everywhere 
save in the direction of the corpse. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked savagely of his wife. 

Still she made no sign, opening her mouth but saying nothing. 

It was I who spoke, for now I seemed to see it all. “You have done this,” 
I cried; “you have killed this man.” 

He glanced at me askew, his mouth working. ‘No doubt you have evidence,” 
he said, with a sneer. 

“T have this evidence,” I replied sternly: “that I will have the police here in 
five minutes and put them in possession of the whole story.” 

He laughed shortly, almost with exultation. ‘I hope we shall see the police,”’ 
he exclaimed ; “they are very badly wanted.’ 

I went to the window, and he made a step to follow me. 

“You had better consider ere you go farther,” he said with meaning, a black 
look gathering on his face. 

I turned sharply, afraid ot a murderous attack. 

“No,” he replied with a serpentine grin, “ you have nothing to fear from me— 
only from your own actions.” 

“What!” I cried, “you fool, do you dare to accuse me of having a hand in 
this foul murder ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders mechanically. “Not I,” he said. “I have just 
come on the scene. My wife and I were passing early to catch a train at Waterloo 
into the country, and hearing a noise were induced to enter this house through the 
open doorway.” 

He spoke deliberately, keeping his eye on me, his brows bent, his fingers rolling 
the cigar round and round. I even laughed, the story was so grotesque; and from 
being horrified, I was growing angry now. 

** Well, the police may consider this all in due time,” I said. 

“They will have a simple matter to determine,’ he replied quietly, but as it 
were spitting the words in my face. “This man’s name is Kennedy,” and for 
the first time he threw a glance at the corpse. “I see he has been shot. It is 
murder,” and he gasped on the word: “who could have done it but some one who 
had a grudge against him ?” 

“You!” I cried. 
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“No,” he said: “the man who wrote a letter to him, inviting him to come to 
this house last night—the man who signed that letter—Oliver Challen !” 

“Tt is false!” I exclaimed in my bewilderment ; “I never heard of the man.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “you signed a type-written letter last night.” 

A horrible thought overtook me. “The document——!” I cried. 

“You wrote on a piece of paper which lay beneath the document,” he said, 
“Come, Mr. Challen,” he went on, for I fell back in that amazing shock: “there 
is no harm done yet. We wish you no evil. ‘The door is open, and there is time 
to get away. ‘The letter lies in Kennedy’s pocket, but you will be far away by the 
time it is found.” 

Suddenly a fury seized me; the treachery of this diabolical trick raised me to 
a passion of indignation. I made a rush at him. 

“Stand back!” he cried, and, swiftly drawing, cocked a revolver ; but like a tiger 
I sprang upon him, striking at him with my fist and with all my force. An 
explosion followed ; I seemed to see the course of the bullet as it tore along the 
bare floor and came to a stop in the corner; but Shaw never moved from where 
he had fallen. My blow, delivered with such force, had taken him under the ear, 
and I think he never breathed again. 

The incidents here related had passed very rapidly. Not five minutes had 
elapsed since Shaw’s entrance; and now he lay dead by the side of his victim. I 
had forgotten all but that dreadful fact, when I was recalled to my surroundings by 
the woman’s voice. ‘He is dead?” she asked, and bending by my shoulder 
peered into the face of her husband. I said nothing, for I could find no words 
to speak, confronted by that dual tragedy. She was poised for one full minute 
above her dead, and then drew back and faced me. 

“You have killed him,” she said quietly ; and, strange to say, at that moment, 
even in the growing light I noticed that her hair, which had been black some 
hours ago, was streaked with white. 

“God knows I meant nothing,” I exclaimed. ‘It is all too horrible!” 

She fixed her eyes on me. “ Listen,” she said: “that man”—and she made 
a terrible gesture of hatred towards the dead man Kennedy—‘“ that man was 
infamous. He kept us in terror of our lives. It was blackmail. We, who are 
young, had grown old under him. MHe had to die. What right had you to 
judge between us ?” 

She spoke very quietly, but very tersely. 

“TI judge no man,” I said dully. “ But I pray God that I would never fasten 
my crime on some one else.” 

“He was desperate,” she went on, meaning her husband. “He had tried 
everything. But he gave you your chance. You might have got away. Why, at 
the risk of everything I crept back to set you free betimes, that you might escape. 
See,” and she put her hand to her bosom, “here is what I stole to save you, 
stole from that—that body—the letter which should condemn you. He _ never 
knew it, but I could not let you suffer. You might have walked through the door 
into the night and have gone. I perilled our lives to save you. And _ this—this 





is what I have gained!” 

She turned her eyes upon the prostrate body of her husband, still without 
expression ; but suddenly her features moved, struck with some violent emotion. 

“And now,” she cried, “it is too late. You have killed him. You have 
murdered him. Here are your two victims. You are a double murderer.” 

“What do you mean?” I returned. 

She rushed to the window, calm no longer, but taken and shaken in a terrible 
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gust of passion. “They are at the gates now. They see the open door. I will 
have you handed over to them, I——” 

I made for the window ; but that mad woman, thinking that I was about to break 
through, raised a shrill scream, and then below (for she had spoken truly) I 
caught sight of two constables hurrying towards the house, excited by that fearful 
cry. At once the terrible position in which I stood sprang in a revelation upon 
me. Perhaps it was that awful scream that actuated me, perhaps I was unnerved 
by the abominable experience of these past three hours, and it may be that I was 
left still weak from my wound. Probably all these facts had some share in the 
fatal step I took, which then and there, and in a second of time, deflected the 
current of my life. But whatever was the cause, I turned, leaving the woman 
screaming at the window; and flying down the stairs at a leap, I broke open the 
back door, and fled across the patch of garden behind into the gray and 
hopeless dawn. 

H. B. Marriott WATSON. 





THE PRICE. 


AND-SHAKES, snatches of song, the sound of tramping and 
cheers— 
Two small hands in his own, two soft eyes brimming with tears. 
Then a whistle, a clang; the rush of a train on the track, 
That seems, in his ear, to throb with her promise—‘‘ When yon 
come back.’’ 
This, for England, this, and the strife in the land beyond. 
And the price? O lover fond, 
Is it worth the paying? 


Welcoming cries, and crowds that hurry down to the strand, 
Cheers, still cheers for the khaki. Then over the trackless land 
Onward ; the noon is hot, the throats are parching dry, 
The dust-clouds rise ahead in the width of veldt and sky. 
This, for the island that lies far over the waste of blue ; 

And the price? O trooper true, 

Is it worth the paying? 


Battle, a rush, a charge—boulders and earth to clear, 
Shells spreading death, and bullets that whistle close to his ear, 
Then. the voice of the bugle, and one who is left behind. 
A thought of her face, a spur-thrust, and forward, swift as the wind. 
This, for his honour’s sake, and a life for a life is given. 

But the price? O Judge in Heaven, 

It was worth the paying ! 

.. ADDISON. 
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Rocky Mountain Scenery at Banff. 


THE PASSAGE TO THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 


“HE Great North-West can at present claim to be great in nothing greater 
than extent, with a reservation, perhaps, in favour of enterprise and tragedy ; 
the second the outcome of the first, and both tributes to the great king 

Gold. For here, as in Central Africa and Australia, the first landmarks of 
civilisation were the tombstones of the pioneers, who, rushing madly ahead of the 
necessities of poor man, paid the common penalty. Not that the human death- 
roll, as far as is known, was anything remarkable. The white man dies hard. 
3ut there are tragedies apart from the vulgar tragedy of mere death. At every 
turn in the Yukon one is confronted with living, healthy tragedy. The tattered 
owner of a three days’ stubbly growth who shoulders packs from stage to stage 
asks for his instructions in the mellifluous tones that stamp the caste of Vere de 
Vere. It is a shock to the traveller from home—such a shock that, from the 
mere cadence of a vowel, he evolves illimitable tragedy; and he is probably right. 
“nterprise, however, is of more general interest than tragedy, for the one points 
‘ to prospects, while the other is but a meditation of no profit: so let enterprise be 
the text. 








i Two short years ago, Klondike, as it is understood to-day, stood unconquered. 
The foot of the invader clung upon her outskirts with uncertain hold, and the 
weak and wavering had to go down before the snows of Chilkoot or the clear 
green waters of the Yukon. ‘To-day Dawson City flourishes bravely above the 
é 64th parallel, the Yukon River from May to October flows submissively beneath 
the paddles of over one hundred steam craft, and the dread White Pass itself, 
twin sister to the Chilkoot, is surmounted in four hours by the amazing railroad 
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of the same name. All this is very wonderful—more wonderful than can be told 
in mere words. There is wonder enough in the fact that two-and-a-half years 
ago Dawson City was not, and that this day 20,000 sane people have, of their 
own free will, selected that Arctic spot as the one place in the wide world in 
which they prefer to dwell. 

All this, however, is of the North-West itself—not of the road that leads to it. 
Our first business is with the road. From the moment that the white serrated 
wall of the Rockies rises above the flat horizon, stretching across the prairie plain 
from sky to sky—from that moment the road is worthy of travel, if only for the 
purpose of return, To the agriculturally inclined there is interest before this— 
interest in plenty in that vast granary of the world that stretches between Winnipeg 
and Broadview. ‘The value of the corn crop of 1899 for this district alone is estimated 
at 30,000,000 dollars! Adah ho Akbar! Let all good Britons be thankful that, in 
case of need, such a granary flourishes under the standard of the Queen. But 
the agriculturist had best stop short of Calgary. ‘There is no place for him in 
the Great North-West. Salmon and lumber and gold, and gold and lumber and 
salmon, are the natural products of the country, and of the making of these 
there is literally no end; but, as far as regards the cultivation of crops, the dome 
of St. Paul’s has distinct advantages over the North Pacific slope. So for the 
student of such things there is no playground west of the Rockies. But for 
sportsmen and speculators, idlers and impressionists, and for their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts, the pursuance of the road is more than commendable. 
The fortunes awaiting the first two are, of course, precarious, but the success of 
the impressionist will be 
absolute and without pause. 
From the moment that Calgary 
is passed till the very much 
later moment when the ora 
steams up to the wharf at 
Dawson, there is not a fur- 
long of the road that does 
not repay the most lavish 
expenditure of eyesight. As 
the train approaches Kanaka- 
skios and the Rockies intrude 
upon the sky, a wave of 
compassion sweeps across the 
heart of the passenger—com- 
passion for the engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who, having with patience 
piloted his line for three 
thousand miles or so across a 
refractory continent, suddenly 
found himself confronted with 
this colossal barrier of snow- 
peaks —a barrier seemingly 
as solid and impenetrable as 
the walls of Newgate. How- 
ever, the train pursues the 
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way with a confi- 
dence that is con- 
tagious, and that 
recalls to the 
passenger the fact 
that others have, 
before him, won 
through to Van- 
couver in _ safety, 
and by this very 
route. So scepticism 
gives place to curi- 
osity, and he watches 
with interest to see 
how the impossible 
is worked. ‘The 
little train charges 
its Gargantuan op- 
ponent point-blank 
—there is no petty 
skirmishing or 
finessing — and in 
less than twenty-four 
hours, by creeping 
along the face of 
precipices, by tight- 
rope dancing across 
skeleton bridges 
(with no net below), 
by breasting gradi- 
ents of one in forty, 
and by “coasting” light-heartedly down corresponding slopes, the amazing task is 
accomplished, and the pallid passenger, feeling like a remmant of “the six 
hundred,” steps with a sigh on to the platform of Vancouver Station. ‘The sigh is 
a sigh of mixed quality. Joy at escape from imminent death claims its secret 
share, but the main ingredient is, without doubt, regret for the glories of nature that 
have been passed. ‘There is, too, beyond question a morbid attraction in the very 
terrors of the line. To crane the head from the window and look sheer down into 
the foaming canyon four hundred feet below, to hear the spider-legged trestle-bridges 
creaking and groaning under the weight of the train, and to picture the sensations 
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of a collapse—all these things fill the passenger with a sense of vicarious daring 
and recklessness. He feels that what he has done and dared is worthy a chapter 
in the book of golden deeds, and the feeling is wholly pleasurable. It is nothing 
to him that, while he peers with moistening palms into the fathomless abyss below, 
the stout female in the opposite “section” sucks virulent pink candy, and smiles 
stolidly over the pages of Puck. He is far from grudging her composure. He 
merely speculates musingly as to the setting of a mind that is indifferent alike to 
the majesty of snow-peaks, the staggering vagaries of canyons, and the fragility of 
the wooden props that alone stand between her and eternity. 

At this point, however, a sense of justice, backed up by visions of libel actions, 
prompts me to admit that the stout female, though pitiable in the poverty of her 
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emotions, is in reality a far more sensible person than the poetic passenger. For 
the dangers of the Canadian Pacific exist in the imagination of possibilities, 
rather than in actual fact. The loss of passenger life since the opening of the 
line has been practically #/, and the precautions that are taken to guard against 
fatalities should reassure the most volatile slave to fancy. One might imagine that 
the supervision in detail of a line that stretches for 3662 miles from coast to 
coast might be scamped and perfunctory. As a matter of fact the very opposite is 
the case. ‘The employés of the Company would outnumber a Prussian Army Corps. 
Hardly a mile of the road can be traversed without passing a gang of navvies at 
work upon the permanent way. At various points in all the steep gradients there 
are stations where the train, if it gets the better of the brakes, can be switched 
discreetly off on to sidings that slant up the hill face, and so bring the runaway 





The Muir Glacier. 


to reason. At all dangerous points, too, an employé on a specially constructed 
velocipede rides along the metals fifteen minutes ahead of the train, to see that all 
is clear and in order; and the wooden trestle-bridges, those ceaseless caterers to the 
imagination, are under constant and competent supervision. ‘The life of a wooden 
bridge is said to be seven years; but it is tolerably certain that, long before the 
present structures have reached even middle age, they will either be filled in with 
embankments, or replaced by iron bridges, such as already span the Stony Creek 
and Fraser Canyon and many other of the deeper gorges. 

However, for the present, enough of mere terrors and their counterpoises. ‘Those 
of the Canadian Pacific are paltry by the side of some that must be faced before 
the Great North-West is reached. ‘The scenery that goes hand in hand with the 
terrors is vastly more deserving of emotion than its partner, and, indeed, is deserving 


of worthier homage than lies in the petty power of words. In such cases the poor 
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pen of description is as inadequate as the libellous efforts of the camera. This 
much, however, may be safely said of the Rocky Mountain scenery. Its distinctive 
characteristic is the startling abruptness of the foreground. It has other remarkable 
beauties, but these may be met with elsewhere. Sugary cones, pine-clad slopes, 
precipices of grim rock, with brilliant verdure and beryl-coloured torrents filling 
the interstices, are features common to the whole family of giant ranges, on 
whatever page of the atlas. There is, after a time, a sameness about such things, 
and they have a way of failing to impress in proportion to their deserts. The 
bare ascendency of a mountain-top over the sea level is no test of its personality ; 
its qualification to rank as a great peak or otherwise must rest wholly on its 
relation to surroundings. The white caps of the Rockies, through which the 
Canadian Pacific passes, are but little higher than the Swiss Alps, and one views 





On the Yukon River. 


them with pleasure and admiration certainly, but not with breathlessness. It is the 
foreground that staggers—the obtrusive eccentricities of those wonderful fissures that 
are known to the world as canyons. ‘These canyons are as ceaselessly pleasant to 
the eye as they are ceaselessly unpleasant to the railway engineer and to the 
imaginative railway traveller. They are equally absorbing to all alike. There is no 
compromise about them. From base to summit the walls rise sheer and vertical to 
the sky, and into the narrow space between is crushed the whole volume of a 
spreading river. They are everywhere in the Great North-West, these canyons, and of 
every kind, high and low, great and small, on the lesser creeks no less than on the 
great Pacific rivers; and their raison a@’étre is, without doubt, the extremely fanciful 
structure of the country. As South Africa is a country of hills and plains without 
valleys, so is British Columbia a country of hills without either plains or valleys. 
The divisions between the hills can seldom, either by a stretch of limits or 
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imagination, be 
honestly labelled 
valleys — they are 
simple gorges or 
ravines. It is as 
though the Cesigner 
of this region, having 
fashioned more 
mountains than the 
land could accom- 
modate, and having 
no suitable — store- 
house at hand, had 
squeezed them to- 
gether with a mighty 
grasp, and so forced 
them into’ the 
allotted space. As 
a result, the bases of the mountains have in places so rudely encroached on one 
another as to interfere very seriously with the undeniable rights of the waters ; 
and so the waters have set to work, and, in the course of many ages, ploughed 
for themselves these smooth-faced trenches through the solid rock. They are very 
beautiful and very wonderful, but they are not easy of passage. 

The Lower Kicking-Horse Canyon is probably one of the most remarkable on 
the Canadian Pacific route. ‘The description of this gorge in the annotated time-table 
of the Company is so striking 
as to. invite reproduction : 
‘The canyon rapidly deepens 
until, beyond Palliser, the 
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mountain sides become ver- 
tical, rising straight up thou- 
sands of feet, and within an 
easy stone’s-throw from wall 
to wall. Down this vast 
chasm go the railway and the 
river together, the former 
crossing from side to side to 
ledges cut out of the solid 
rock and twisting and turning 
in every direction, and every 
minute or two plunging 
through projecting angles of 
rock which seem to close 
the way. With the towering 
cliffs almost shutting out the 
sunlight, and the roar of the 
river and the train increased 
a hundredfold by the echoing 
walls, the passage of this 
terrible gorge will never be 
forgotten.” 
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with a vengeance! And, as 
this is an extract from an 
official publication, it may 
safely be inferred that the 
terrors of the passage are 
regarded by the Company 
in the light of a substantial 
asset. It must be frankly 
owned, however, that the 
case is not overstated by so 
much as a hair’s breadth. 
The description _ of 
Roger’s Pass is, perhaps, 
even more remarkable : fi sl 
“The way is between enor- An acrobatic position, White Pass Railway. 
mous precipices. | Mount 
McDonald towers a mile and a quarter above the railway in almost vertical 
height. Its base is but a stone’s-throw distant, and it is so sheer, so bare and 
; stupendous, that one is overawed by a sense of immensity and mighty grandeur. 
This is the climax of mountain scenery. In passing before the face of this 
gigantic precipice, the line clings to the base of Hermit Mountain, and, as the 
station at Roger’s Pass is neared, its clustered spires appear, facing those of 
a Mount McDonald, and nearly as high. These two matchless mountains were 
once, apparently, united, but ages ago some terrific convulsion of nature has split 
them asunder, leaving barely room for the railway.” Since this description was 
penned, the remarkable formation described has acquired the additional fascination 
of tragedy, for no later than last winter Mount Hermit shot down a_ snow-slide 
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that literally effaced Roger’s Pass Station and the seven unfortunate officials who 
were in it at the time. 


After passing Kamloops there is a sudden and distinct change in the nature 
of the scenery. ‘The blue-white peaks and glaciers vanish, and are replaced by 
legions of steep, rocky hills, innocent of snow, and clad as to their lower parts in 
foliage of brilliant and varied hues 





a distinct relief after the monotonous pines 
of the higher ranges, 
Through the very 
prescribed openings 
allowed by these 
hills, the railway and 
the Fraser River 
wind in close com- 
pany, the latter at 
times squeezing its 
bulk through such 
amazingly narrow 
chinks that the ‘our 
de force of the bibli- 
cal camel sinks by 
comparison to the 
level of mere vulgar 
jugglery. ‘Two hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
of this, and the 
Making the track, White Pass Railway. train rings its way 





gratefully into the 
station of Vancouver; and the second stage on the road to the Great North-West 
is passed. 

From Seattle to Skagway is the third stage, and a stage that has no fellow 
among the maritime stages of the world. For one thousand miles from post to 
post the passenger steams on his northward career, with only a bare four hours of 
open sea, ‘The rest of this astounding passage. is performed in the glassy waters 
that separate the myriad isles of the North Pacific from the mainland. In places 
the passage is so absurdly narrow that a stone could be thrown from the boat to 
either bank, and at all times the scenery 7s scenery. In the Lynn Canal, leading 
to Skagway, it becomes stupendous, the mountains rising to over 15,000 feet 
from the water’s edge. There is its own excitement, too, about this passage. Day 
and night, light or dark, the good ship Czty of Seattle scuds along light-heartedly 
at fourteen knots an hour, in and out of the rocks that pass in the night. There 
are no lighthouses, but many fogs, during which the steam-whistle is blown, not as 
a warning to other ships, but in order to judge by the echo of the land whether to 
steer port or starboard! If the echo treads close on the heels of the whistle, the 
ship shies off abruptly with a snort. They seldom strike on rocks, these coast ships. 

Should the pursuits of the passenger be esthetic rather than commercial, and 
he has the time—and means—to steam a further two hundred miles along the 
coast, he will see two of the grandest and most beautiful sights in the scenery of 
the American continent—the Muir Glacier and Mount St. Elias. The latter is 
said to be the most impressive mountain in the world, fairly outclassing the famous 
Cotopaxi, for the whole of its 18,200 feet rises sheer from the water’s edge. 
Mount Logan, behind, is a thousand feet higher, but of less account. 
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In England there is so very little known of the North-West Territories—their 
limits, their centres, and their mode of life—that the A B C of instruction may for 
a few minutes be endured, even with patience. The industry of the North-West, 
from Skagway upwards and inwards, is mining, solely and absolutely. Miners, 
it is true, no less than dukes and linendrapers, have to be clothed and fed, 
lodged and transported, and out of such needs large fortunes have been, and are 
being, made; but mining, and nothing but mining, is the life, the literature, and 
the talk of the Great North-West; and of mining the alpha and the omega is 
gold. Every house, office, or store has its window-ledges decorated with blocks of 
quartz, Every male unit of the population two minutes after introduction produces 
similar specimens from his coat pocket, and a handful of nuggets from the recesses 
of his trousers. Male and female alike have “claims” on hand and to sell— 
generally! the latter; and the talk, from light to dark, and sometimes, indeed, from 
dark to light, is of “ prospects,” “leases,” and “ options.” Skagway is the gateway 
to the Great North-West, the port through which all must come and go who 
would gather in the riches of Klondike. In the early days of the great rush 
there were adventurous spirits who attempted the land trail across from Ashcroft, 
on the Canadian Pacific, but the attempt was disastrous. ‘The trail was known 
only to the Indians; the immense difficulties, even in midsummer, were greatly 
underrated ; and the whole outfit faltered, fainted, and failed before three parts of 
the distance had been covered. ‘Those that won through to Glenora, four months 
after leaving Ashcroft, literally crawled in, naked and penniless. ‘The most pitiable 
feature in this outfit, as throughout the history of the Klondike stampede, is 
the terrible sufferings that were undergone by the horses. In October 1897 
3600 horses lay dead at one time upon the slopes of the White Pass. On 
the Ashcroft trail not a single horse survived the first five weeks. ‘These horses 
were half - tamed 
bronchos from the 
plains around Moose 
Jaw, and were at 
first wild and intract- 
able ; and the intelli- 
gence of those whose 
slaves they were sug 
gested coralling them 
for three days zithout 
food in order to 
subdue their spirit ! 
By this humane de- 
vice, backed up by 
a 300-lb. pack, the 
horse-masters so 
effectually succeeded 





in their object that, White Pass and Yukon Route. 
in an incredibly short 
space of time, every horse had sunk beneath its load. As each horse fell its 


load was transferred to its neighbour, which staggered on under its double burden 
till nature gave way. The immediate end was generally found in the “ mud-holes,” 
from which the exhausted animals failed to extricate themselves, and so were left 
to die. Such incidents are not pleasant to dwell upon. When men are racing for 
gold humanity drops astern, and Anglo-Saxons degenerate to the level of Spaniards, 
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But the Ashcroft trail is dead—relegated once more to the Indians and the bears 
and Skagway is now the only gate to the land of gold. Dyea, its quondam rival, 
has been killed by the new White Pass Railway. It is true that those who wish it 
can, in the summer months, steam up the Yukon from the sea; but this is a 
long route and but little used. For the miner there is no gate but Skagway. 

And when all is said and done, Skagway leads to but two “ cities ”—Dawson, 
aged two and a half years, and Atlin, aged eleven months. 3ennet, another 
suckling city of huts at the end of the White Pass Railway, is the half-way house 
for both, and from here nine-tenths of the train-load branch off to Dawson down 
the Yukon River, leaving the remaining tenth to wind its picturesque course through 
the chain of lakes that leads to Atlin. Dawson, be it understood—prosiest named 
of all romantic cities—is Klondike proper; Atlin is but a babe of much promise. 

So here we are, at the end of seven thousand miles of travel, in the heart of 
the Great North-West itself, and we find the whole thing contained in but two 
so-called cities, Daw- 
son and Atlin—both 
mere aggregations of 
huts and tents, dogs 
and miners. 3ut 
the interest is im- 
mense. The won- 
derful beauties of 
nature in summer, 
the stupendous 
quality of the win- 
ter, the many fatal 
battlefields between 
this winter and the 
pioneers, and __ its 
final subjugation to 
the interests of man 
—all these things are 
redolent of romance 

On the White Pass Railway. and drama. 

But the highest 
interest lies in the constant and immediate contact with the magnificent manhood 
that has struggled and survived from the beginning. Gold may be but filthy 
lucre, and the quest of gold a paltry and ignoble aim; but such giant resolution 
in the face of dangers and sufferings as was shown by the Klondike pioneers 
can be entered in the history of heroes and defy the analysis of mere ends 
and aims. Even to-day, with all the amenities of steam and rail that have 
sprung into existence in the last twelve months, it takes a Man to cross the 
unknown to the unknown, and to stay there when it is known. And, indeed, 
manhood is visibly stamped in capital letters upon the humanity of the North-West. 
It is no place for loafers or shirkers. And they are gentlemen too, these bearded, 
collarless miners, though their tones are not the tones of Vere de Vere. A woman 
is safer in the streets of Dawson than in London—if she wishes to be. It has 
often been said that a rigorous climate brings out all the nobler qualities of man, 
just as the reverse generates indolence and cruelty. There are few countries or 
continents above the equator where the pick of the race is not found in the north ; 
and it may be that this is something of a factor in the nobility that distinguishes 
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the miner of the 
North-West from his 
prototype in Aus- 
tralia or California. 
Anyhow, he is a 
gallant specimen of 
genus homo; and 
if ever a_ per- 
manent population 
should spring from 
these pioneers that 
people the wilds of 
Yukon and Klon- 
dike, there will be 
found no finer race 
in the dominions 
of the’ British White Pass Railway, February 20th, 1899. 
Empire. They are 
by no means all British ; there are Frenchmen among them, and many Germans; 
but, whatever their nationality, they seem—in that first cruel struggle for existence 
—to have thrown off the characteristics of their own race, and to have absorbed 
the dominant qualities of the Anglo-Saxon. All power to their elbow! 

From Skagway the White Pass Railway runs for thirty-nine miles to Bennet. 
In the days of the first rush in 1897 there were two alternative trails to Klondike— 
from Dyea over the Chilkoot Pass, or from Skagway over the White Pass. Both 





passes ran parallel, about ten miles apart, and both led to Bennet, whence the 
pioneers dropped down the Yukon River to Dawson—or Klondike, as it was then 
called—two hundred and fifty miles farther north. Atlin was so far undiscovered. 

And now, since March of last year, there is a railway open. It is a very 
wonderful thing, this railway—wonderful in many ways. There may be steeper 
gradients on many lines, as there are, in fact, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
there may be many lines that climb higher, and much higher, but a greater 
combination of phy- 
sical and _ climatic 
difficulties has surely 
never been faced by 
railway engineer. 
It is also a line of 
aristocratic manufac- 
ture. In the early 
part of the year a 
census was taken 
by the superinten- 
dent of the navvies 
employed in _ its 
construction, and it 
was found that over 
two hundred were 
college men—a 
startling proof, in- 
Skow on White Horse Rapids. dee a, @f the 
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advantage of a college education! Two thousand eight hundred feet are scaled 
by this line in seventeen miles, after which it leisurely drops five hundred feet to 
Bennet, twenty-two miles beyond. The entire journey occupies some four hours, 
But it is neither its height nor its gradients that make this line remarkable 
above its fellows; it is the series of acrobatic positions that the train finds 
it necessary to assume during the first seventeen miles of its career. ‘The 
gauge is very narrow, and the difficulties and cost of blasting were immense, so 
that— faute de mieux—the train has to balance itself on the most inadequate of 
tracks. At times the cars literally appear to overlap a yawning precipice, 1400 
feet in depth. At such moments the passenger smiles pityingly at recollection 
of the emotions conjured up by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway is to the White Pass Railway as St. James’s Street is to the 
Matterhorn; for the dangers of the latter are by no means dangers of the 
imagination only. The train is at times wayward and impatient of restraint, and 
shows a disposition to stray from the hard-and-fast lines laid down for its guidance 
by the Company 





a form of schism with which the passenger cannot be expected 
to sympathise. So far, the Westinghouse brake has proved master of the 
situation, so that the White Pass Railway, like its big brother of the Canadian 
continent, has a clean bill of health as regards passengers; but should accident 
ever get the better of precaution, it is quite certain that the newpsaper reports will 
not be supplied by any inmate of the train concerned. Even the tough miners 
crowd on the steps outside the cars, ready to spring against the cliff in case of 
occasion. However, the line is very young, and its management is thorough and 
competent, so that it may safely be assumed that the dangers will diminish with 
each month’s experience. It has yet, however, to stand the test of a winter. 
Judging by the sprinkling of snow encountered as late as the 2oth of March 1899, 
this will be no light 
task. With a view 
to meeting this en- 
gagement, the Com- 
pany is shipping up 
seven million feet 
of timber for the 
erection of snow- 
sheds 

F.om Bennet, as 
has. already been 
said, there is a 
choice of roads, 
either northward to 
Dawson or eastward 
to Atlin. The latter 
road is a succession 





Huskies of Yukon. of lakes negotiated 

by steamers. There 

is about these lakes in autumn a beauty that is almost oleographic in its colouring, 
and yet entirely beautiful ; for in plain nature we frankly admit the beauty of that 
which in exact reproduction is the very abomination of art. ‘The Dawson road is 
down the Yukon, that remarkable river that rises sixteen miles from the sea, and 
then thinks it necessary to travel 2500 miles before it shakes itself clear of land. 
Here, again, the instrument of progression is a steamboat, or, rather, steamboats. 
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The vehicle of the 
pioneer was the skow, a 
broad flat barge of flimsy 
build, knocked together 
on the spot, and the 
passage of the White 
Horse Rapids in these 
skows was a stage of the 
journey much more feared 
than either the White or 
the Chilkoot Passes. 
And this, too, not 
without reason, for 
the White Horse 
Rapids have claimed 
many a victim for 
their own — how 
many will never be 
known, for the half 
of these pioneers 
were nameless, and 
for a few to go 
down meant no 
perceptible gap in 
the great column 
pushing northward. 2 
Now, however, the 9 - At the Frontier. 

White Horse Rapids 
are avoided by a portage between the steamboats on the upper and lower waters. 

These steamboats of the upper waters were all dragged in small sections over 
the snows of the White Pass. Without the means of transport provided by the 
Alaskan winter they could never have reached their destination. The boats ply 
from June to October, after which date all the waters of this district solidify, and so 
remain till the following May. ‘This solid ice of the lakes and rivers affords as good 
a road as the open water, though a slower ; and the only period during which Dawson 
and Atlin are cut off from the outer world is during the short stages of transition. 

The bulk of the harness work is done by dogs; they are easier to keep and to 
feed than horses, and get better across the ice and snow. During the summer the 
dogs grow fat, and grin and run about the city, while the thin, dejected horses do 
the burden of the work. In the winter the dogs eat the thin, dejected horses, and 
then become thin and dejected themselves, and the men eat the horned beasts, ending 
with the milch cows. There is no room for herbivorous beasts in a Yukon winter. 
Every four-footed beast that comes to Atlin comes drawing or bearing a load, and 
one and all—except the dogs 
—excepting occasionally by one another. These dogs are of every shape and 
parentage, and their name is legion. ‘The aristocracy have the additional name of 
“huskie.” Beautiful furry, grey dogs are these huskies, with tight curly tails—a 
cross, it is said, between the Esquimaux or Indian dog and the wolf. Sixty 
pounds has before now been refused for a good huskie. 

The wealth of the Great North-West is beyond doubt very great, and practically 
ubiquitous. The richest deposits so far discovered lie round Dawson, but the talk 








are eaten before the winter. The dogs are not eaten 
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of the country latterly is of Cape Nome, and nothing but Cape Nome; and it is a 
safe prophecy that with the spring there will be a huge stampede to this new 
El Dorado. Here, we are told, the happy prospector sits picturesquely on the 
seashore and scoops the precious dust in handfuls from the sand. What a 
playground for our children, with their spades and pails! 

Dawson, however, remains up to the present the Mecca of the North-West. It 
is astonishingly rich, and it needs to be, for the cost of living, even to-day, is four 
times as great as in the English home the miner leaves behind. Compared, 
however, to 1897, to-day is a day of store prices. At Christmas 1897, £30 was paid 
at Dawson for a dead turkey, champagne at the same date was £16 a bottle, 
and £10 was offered and refused for a live kitten, and this not even for purposes 
of food! ‘These, of course, were luxuries, but the very necessities of life were on 
the same scale. As late as October 1897, 25. per pound was the recognised 
charge for portage over the White Pass, a desperate tax on men who carried with 
them, not only the whole of their household gods, but also their entire commissariat. 
Twenty-four shillings was the cost of shoeing a horse in Skagway, and in August 
1897 as much as 4s. was paid for a single shoe-nail! What wonder that smooth- 
palmed sons of leisure did the laying of the White Pass Railway? A pioneer of 
1897 had need to be armed with dollars, as well as with strength and _ resolution, 
and dollars do not necessarily go with the smooth palms that find themselves in 
the North-West ; no more does resolution. 

As to mining as it is generally understood in London, E.C.—that is to say, 
the development of mineral claims on scientific principles by means of English 
capital—it is yet in its very earliest infancy. North of Vancouver there are but 
two mines that can boast such extravagancies as stamp-mills. In Klondike and 
Atlin even the contemplation of such things is still far distant. Quartz is not 
worked, though it is there in abundance. The miner devotes himself at present to 
“placer” claims or hydraulic propositions, as being better suited to individual 
enterprise and somewhat primitive methods. But that his amateur efforts are not 
barren is proved by results. The first passenger train that left Bennet on the 
White Pass Railway took down £ 4,000,000 worth of gold to Skagway. Long 
may that train continue its auriferous career ! 





ERNEST HAMILTON. 




















THE KNOCKING AT 





THE DOOR. 


T those yearly banquets, always on the twelfth of June, which Mr. Reginald 
Luttrell gave, I had never before been a guest, and on this particular 
occasion I was the youngest man present. At ordinary times I was a 

constant visitor, dining at his, as often as at my own, table. Indeed, I had the 
run of his house, a great old Devonshire manor, with so many winding stairways 
in it, so many unexpected rooms, such shadowy corners, that only an intimate 
acquaintance could make a man master of its intricacies. I was allowed the 
utmost freedom, coming and going as I would—coming, indeed, as on wings, 
going with reluctant and heavy feet. For the house was casket to Mary Luttrell, 
who could have drawn me from any occupation, at any moment, with a glance or 
lifted hand. 

To each other Mary and I were avowed lovers; to the world, unless it chose 
to use its eyes very acutely, we were no more than friends. I hardly know why 
we refrained so long from taking Mr. Luttrell into a confidence which he must 
have penetrated readily ; perhaps it was because a love no Jonger secret seems to 
lose something of its finer sweetness in others’ knowledge. At any rate, we did 
not speak, promising ourselves a few more weeks of hand in hand before we 
consulted as to the wedding-day. 

For myself, I was well able to marry, being hardly less rich than Reginald 
Luttrell himself, and my own absolute master. My mother had died at my birth ; 
my father, a few weeks later, had disappeared, leaving no clue to his whereabouts, 
and no reason for so strange a course. He left all his estate to me by absolute 
deed of gift, to be held, until I was twenty-three years of age, by trustees whom 
he named. ‘They fulfilled their trust handsomely and with discretion, so that the 
previous August I had become master of a fortune of some eight thousand pounds 
a year. That was in the year 1762. 

Having had no parents’ care, and so neither receiving nor being able to give 
the natural affection of kinship, it may be supposed that when love came to me it 
found a soil in which to flourish exceedingly. Mary Luttrell became the centre of 
my world ; we loved each other with a kind of delighted wonder. I knew enough 
of life to understand her worth; she was as innocent of evil as a child, which was 
curious in a house where strict propriety was not one of the master’s virtues. Yet 
over her he watched with an amazing tenderness, and shielded her as one would 
shield a delicate flame. 

Reginald Luttrell had many faults, but he had some of my esteem and a 
great deal of my affection. I have known better men not half so good. He was 
a hard liver, not over-nice in morals, rash-tempered, quick with the rapier,—yet 
never overbearing, always generous, often forgetful of wrongs, and ever ready to 
forgive. He was beloved equally by his servants and his tenants, who would at 
any time have turned out in force to avenge an insult offered to his house. He 
was generous, as I have said, but not weak. He would forego a rent, but only if 
his quick apprehension was assured that misfortune and not recklessness had 
emptied his debtor’s pocket. Also, no poacher caught on his estate was ever 
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hanged: his keepers had orders to administer a sound beating and let the culprit 
go. I adopted the same plan, which we found to work to admiration. Sometimes 
neighbouring landowners sneered, but our game-bags proved our wisdom. 

Such, then, was Mary’s father, to whose banquet on the 12th of June, 1763, 
I, with a score of neighbouring gentry, was invited. 

It was an entertainment provided for men only, for the drinking was deep 
and the talk apt to be wild. 

“Tt is time,” Mr. Luttrell said to me, “that you should know the best and 
worst of this house.” He smiled and handed me his snuff-box. “I am no angel, 
yet this yearly banquet, which has a touch of the devil in it—only a touch, on 
my honour, Phil—is held in commemoration of my marriage with an angel, if 
there ever was one.” He raised his hat, and put it on again firmly. “ Perhaps 
you think I should be a better man. Alas! two years of such happiness don’t 
serve to kill the beast in a man. And yet,” he added, smiling again, though this 
time with a touch of half-humorous sadness, “the memory of them sometimes 
makes me repent, which is a clear gain—a clear gain. . . . Fortunately, Mary has 
all her mother’s goodness and none of her father’s follies. Have you observed 
any follies, Phil?” 

“None, sir,” I said heartily: “ Mary is perfect!” 

“Thank you, boy. If she had any, so close an observer as yourself could not 
have failed to notice them.” 

I laughed, discerning in the words an understanding of our relationship. 

“Mary is perfect,” he repeated reflectively,—“ yes, perfect. Strong, beautiful, 
honest, tender- ‘3 

“Ves!” I criec 

“ Tender ?” 

He hardly put it as a question, though I saw his eyes twinkle as he handed 
me his snuff-box again. 

“Sir, you expect a confession from me!” 

He waved his hand. “Not at all, Phil. Hurry is the worst thing in the 
world. I see Mary in the library window. She seems to be expecting some one. 
. . . To-morrow, then, at five o’clock.” 

We saluted and parted; he to take horse and ride to Martinscombe, where a 
promising cockfight was to take place that day, I to hurry to Mary, who was 
waiting for me. 

“ Dear girl,” I said, “‘ Mr. Luttrell knows all.” 

“Have you spoken?” she asked, laying a hand in mine and looking eagerly 
into my face. 

“Not that; but he let me see quite plainly that he knew.” 

“But he must have known for a long time, Phil.” 

“Of course; and yet, sweetheart, it’s hard to have to tell him plainly, for then 
all the county will soon know. It will seem like being watched.” 





Mary put her arms about my neck and her head upon my shoulder, rocking 
gently to and fro. 

“But we shall still be happy, Phil,” she said, “and I shall be proud that the 
county should know.” 

“ Dearest heart,” I cried, “be proud of me so long as you can! ... There 
will soon be a dozen hands itching to cross steel with me!” 

“No, no! No one, Phil, ever made real love to me but you!” 

“T only joked, Mary ; it was a foolish jest. As to fighting, well, if it came to it, 
your father’s pupil has as supple a wrist and as clear an eye as most. ‘There’s no 
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man of his years in Devon, aye, or of half his years, who could stand up before 
Reginald Luttrell without a tremor!” 

“Why are men so fond of fighting, Phil?” 

“God knows,” said I, “who made them what they are!” 

I spoke lightly, paying little heed to my words. Mary sighed and sat upright, 
with folded hands, looking very intently into a bed of roses which glowed royally 
in the sun. 

“You are bidden to to-morrow’s entertainment ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Yes, for the first time.” 

“And for the last, I hope,” she said. 

© Why ?” 

*“* Because I think they drink too much. If you only saw the empty bottles in 
the morning, Phil! And then I hear loud voices, and sometimes the laughter 
frightens me.” 

“But it’s only once a year,” I said. “ And as to being frightened, why, you're 
as brave as a lion, child!” 

“Ah, your kind heart thinks me so!” She drew my rapier and rested the 
point on her knee, eyeing it up and down. ‘“ What would my bravery be against 
this?” she asked. 

“Tt will never be called in question,” said I. 

She handed the weapon back to me with a smile. 

“TI suppose not,” she said, “so long as there is a Luttrell or a Stanmore 
living.” And she made me a little curtsey which was infinitely engaging. 

“Come,” I said, catching her hands, “when am I to speak? The day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“If you are able to speak at all on that day!” she said. 

“Well, in case of accident, let us put it off till Thursday. This is Monday, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, Monday.” 

“To-morrow morning,” said I, “I will ride over to Barumsford and buy the 
betrothal ring!” 

* But suppose she began. 

I took no heed of her unfinished sentence. “I think we decided, long ago, 
that it was to be of pearls and diamonds?” 

“Yes. But don’t be too extravagant, Phil!” 

“If I choose,” said I, “I shall spend a whole year’s income on it.” 

This did not appear to strike her as unreasonable, for, indeed, she had no 
more idea of money than a child; and so we parted. 

I rode home slowly, full of as pleasant thoughts as may come to any man. 
There was nothing to cast any sinister shade upon my happiness: youth, health, 
love, wealth, all were mine. In such contentment was I that it seemed the sun 
shone, the wind blew, the hedgerows blossomed, all for me; the sea that I loved 
so deeply glinted and murmured below me like a friend; the many gables and 
chimneys of my house lifted above the trees as with a conscious effort of welcome. 
Naturally, all my thoughts ran upon the time, now nearing so rapidly, when I 
should return to these familiar scenes, not alone. 

The following morning saw me at Barumsford, where I stayed long in the 
shop of Gabriel Crisp, the jeweller, handling gems critically and listening to his 
talk of them. . He had a fine collection, which was largely known in the West: 
too well, indeed, by some, for in it were stones which he had bought from families 
who must have found it hard to part with them. I myself recognised some rubies 
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“She drew my rapier and rested the point on her knee, eyeing it up and down.” 


which had belonged to Sir Herbert Ruding, of Ruding Court, a gentleman who 
poured out money like wine and as soon came to the dregs. 

“Jewels, Mr. Stanmore,” said Crisp, dangling a diamond necklace before my 
eyes, “never change. That’s the queer thing about them. Here to-day, gone 
to-morrow, yet always the same. Some of these must have seen strange happenings, 
sir, if only they could speak!” 

I was so taken with the necklet that I bought that as well as the ring I 
wanted, and left Crisp happy with a roll of notes. He was good enough to teil 
me that if ever I wanted the Stanmore collection valuing, for the purposes of a 
marriage settlement or any such contingency, he would be glad, for so good a 
customer, to undertake the work without a fee. I thanked him heartily and left 
him, feeling assured that before night all Barumsford would know that Mr. Stanmore, ‘ 
of Addington, had that day purchased a betrothal ring. 5 

I took some refreshment at the Golden Lion, and in the afternoon made my way 
slowly homeward, riding as near the edge of the cliff as I might with safety. 
With the ring and necklet in my breast pocket, I felt as well satisfied as though I 
had accomplished some valorous undertaking. As, indeed, I had ; for marriage has 
ever been a matter approached more seriously, by wise men, than the risk of scars. 
Dropping down towards the bottom of the combe at the head of which my 
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house of Addington stood, I was drawn by the cool deep blue of the water to think 
of swimming, and from that to putting the thought into action. I tethered my horse, 
undressed on a strip of white sand, and then, jumping from rock to rock, reached 
a spot from which I could dive into deep water. ‘The coast-line shimmered 
mistily in the heat, the slow lap of waves made a wonderful music in my ears, 
and as I stretched for the plunge the spirit of delight in me exulted so that I 
seemed lifted into another world. My eyes took an impression of green, blue and 
gold, of clear sunshine, of infinite space ; and then, with a joyful shout, I plunged. 

I was a strong swimmer, as much at my ease in water as on land, and usually 
much more comfortable. With wavelets rippling at his chin, or his whole body 
lifting to the swell of a running sea, a man cannot well be a prey to small or 
ungenerous thoughts. As for me, that afternoon my mind was as unruffled as the 
sky, and I had only a vague wish that Mary and I might be swimming side by 
side to some enchanted island where I might be sole subject to my queen. 

After half a mile’s breasting seaward I turned, and as I approached the shore 
became aware of a figure sitting near my clothes. At first I conjectured a thief, 
and a horrid pang shot through me when I remembered the jewels in my breast- 
pocket ; but soon I found that the person’s eye was on me, which was reassuring, 
it being unlikely that a thief would wait until his victim came within hailing 
distance. I could see, too, that the man was well, though sombrely, dressed. He 
brought into my mind the image of a raven, in doubt as to the value of some 
unexpected discovery. 

When I stood on the sand and drew near to him he continued to regard me 
with the utmost composure, looking me up and down as he might have done a 
horse. He saluted me gravely. I answered him, and began to resume my dress. 

“Youth is too trustful,” he said,“ has no discretion. You might have been 
robbed.” 

I dropped my hand on my coat, and felt that the packet was still there. 

“On one’s own land, in broad daylight, there is little fear of it,” said I. 

“ Ah, young sir, as much evil, believe me, is done in daylight as in the dark. 
And there are worse things than common robbery for which a man may go 
unpunished.” 

He appeared to be following some train of thought aloud, so I made no answer. 
All the time he had his eyes on me with a very curious expression, which I could 
not fathom. 

“Trust no one,” he continued,—‘‘ women least of all. Have faith only in God.” 

* But that,” said I, “ would be a poor compliment to God, who made them.” 

“You are pleased to be flippant,” he answered, “which I can forgive on the 
ground of your inexperience.” 

“T trust, sir,” I said, rather warmly, “that experience will give me a sounder 
view than yours.” 

He picked up a couple of pebbles and grated them together, smiling bitterly. 
His face, indeed, was almost wholly bitter in expression, strongly lined, and of a 
complexion dull with bile. He looked like a man who preyed upon himself, a 
rigid moralist to whom the letter of the law obscured the spirit. 

“You would consider, no doubt,” he said, “that on such a day as this a man 
should have only summer thoughts.” 

“T confess it was in my mind,” I said. 

“Very pretty, but how foolish! ... Do you believe in such a thing as natural 
affection ?” 

“My good sir,” said I, “do I believe that the sun shines?” 
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“Well,” he answered, “once more I disagree with you. I have a son whom 
I see no particular reason either to love or respect.” 

“Then the fault must lie largely with yourself.” 

“TI imagine he thinks as little of me as I of him.” 

“Sir,” I said, “this conversation jars upon me. I am, myself, happier than a 
man has any right to expect. Your croaking, if you will forgive the word, fits 
ill with my humour. Your outlook upon life appears to me to be little short of 
criminal, You may have cause——” 

“ Cause!” he cried, throwing the pebbles from him,—“ aye, such cause as should 
have leapt to vengeance long ago!” 

His sudden heat startled me. A twinge of pity followed, for there was deadly 
conviction in his tone. 

“If the world has been unkind to you, I am sorry,” I said. ‘“ Let me try to 
make you think the better of it by offering you the hospitality of my house for a 
night... . This evening I have an engagement of importance, but I will leave 
instructions for your entertainment during my absence. To-morrow morning I will 
hold myself at your disposal.” 

He rose and looked at me with something better in his expression than I had 
before observed. 

“JT thank you, sir,” he answered, bowing; “but to-night I, too, have an 
engagement. Still, I thank you. I wish you good day.” 

He bowed again and moved away, a black, melancholy figure, seeming to leave 
behind him some of the dark atmosphere which was his world. But from that I 
soon escaped, having pleasanter matters to occupy my mind. 

At a quarter before five I presented myself at Mr. Luttrell’s, dressed in my 
best, with more fine lace about me than I care to remember nowadays, and was 
shown into a withdrawing-room by old Babcombe, the butler, who, on these 
annual and somewhat doubtful occasions, conducted himself with a profound and 
elaborate ceremony. 

Some dozen gentlemen were already assembled in the room, who greeted me 
cordially and as one of themselves, which perhaps flattered my vanity a little, 
they being all greatly my seniors. They were men of family,—some of distinction, 
others of less enviable fame, though none were without qualities to recommend 
them to such a host as Reginald Luttrell. Colonel Tremoyle was there, who died 
some years later in the King’s service; Sir Richard Felton, whose singular beauty 
made him less kind to women than he might have been; Mr. Arthur Penrose, a 
deep drinker and free liver, who carried his fifty years as lightly as his potations ; 
Mr. Stratton Holt, who somehow kept up a brave establishment on incredibly small 
means; Mr. Cecil Rayner, who lived more in the saddle than out of it, and 
always walked as though the spurs were on his heels. These, and others whom I 
need not mention, made up a company as diverse as any that could have been 
brought together. I confess that, to myself, the absence of ladies made a certain 
dulness, but Sir Richard Felton declared that he was glad to be rid of them for 
a few hours on any terms. 

By the time five o'clock struck all those invited had arrived, and Mr. Luttrell 
led the way into the great dining-room. It was a brave dinner, to which a 
healthy appetite could not fail to do justice, and the wines were of the noblest 
vintages. 

When the cloth was drawn and a hundred candles made the surface of the 
dark mahogany shine like a pool, we proceeded to the purpose of the evening, 
which appeared, with most present, to consist in drinking as much good liquor 
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as a man could hold, and live. But first we drank to the King, and then Mr. 
Luttrell rose to propose the second toast. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “friends all, and good neighbours,—you know to what 
I am about to ask you to drink. Every year, for two-and-twenty years, you have 
honoured it with me, and always generously, and, as I believe, sincerely. The 
method may be strange, but since I chose it, and you are good enough to approve 
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it, that is nobody’s concern but ours. I raise my glass in commemoration of my 
wedding day and in memory of my wife.” 

We drank standing and in silence, nor could I see upon the face of any man 
the least indication of aught but perfect seriousness and appreciation. It was a 
strange ceremony, thus to drink to the memory of a dead woman. After the 
noise and laughter, the sudden hush was most solemn and impressive, and I could 
fancy that she in whose honour we stood up was conscious somehow of the 
honest meaning in the act, and could condone such folly as preceded and 
followed it, out of a true knowledge of the man who had been her husband. No 
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one spoke a word, and when we sat down again it was to refill glasses and return 
to the former laughter and frivolous talk. 

But Reginald Luttrell was silent for a time, and I with him. His brow was 
clouded, and I could see that his mind was far from revelry and the reek of 
wine. He sat with his finger-tips resting on the table, his chair pushed back, his 
head inclined slightly forward. It seemed to me, in my youth, a wonderful thing 
for a man to be able to look back over so many years and think,—‘ A generation 
ago I brought my bride to this house.” Now, alas, there is no wonder, but only 
sadness, in the thought. 

I was letting my mind drift to Mary, and conjecturing what she was doing,— 
sunk, indeed, in something of a dream,—when I saw Mr. Luttrell rise suddenly 
and move towards the door. He caught my eye, and beckoned to me. 

“Did you hear a knock, Phil ?” 

“No,” said I. “Who would knock here to-night?” 

“T could have sworn I heard one,” he said. He laid his hand upon the door 
and threw it wide. There was nothing without but the empty lighted corridor. 

He closed the door again, glanced at the company, who were too busy to 
notice anything so trifling, and then, drawing up a chair, rested the hilt of his 
rapier upon it, and set the point so lightly against the door that the vibration of 
the slightest knock would have sent the weapon clattering to the ground. 

“There!” he said. “ Back to your seat, Phil, and drink. Penrose is filling 
for you,—the sight of an empty glass always makes him nervous. .. . And,” he 
added, “if you can keep an ear open, just listen if there should be another knock.” 

I returned to my place somewhat mystified, as may be supposed, by Mr. 
Luttrell’s strange behaviour, and a little troubled by it. He was not a man subject 
to fancies, nor had I ever known him to do a thing without some show of 
reason. I could almost have supposed that the delusion was mine rather than 
his, but that the rapier stood tangibly before my eyes. 

My blood soon began to warm with the wine and my brain to dance, but I 
had the sense to know that I could not keep pace with more seasoned men, and 
I sometimes let the bottle pass me. Mr. Arthur Penrose, observing this, laughingly 
entered into a partnership with me by which we should drink, between us, as 
much as any other pair, to save my bottle-honour. This arrangement suited me 
very well, and appeared to amuse Penrose, who rapidly began to show signs of 
the zeal with which he fulfilled the active part of the engagement. 

A few minutes later Sir Richard Felton sang. He did not rise, but lounged 
back in his chair, which was probably wise on his part. It was a somewhat 
ribald song, but not so bad that a reasonable man might not stomach it and be 
none the: worse. He had a fine even tenor voice, and as he trolled out the 
words the heads of the company wagged to the lilt of them like so many machines 
set in motion by a single piece of mechanism, It was in the pause after the 
fourth verse that I distinctly heard another knock. Mr. Luttrell heard it too, for 
we both shot our gaze at the door at the same moment. The balanced rapier 
had not stirred. 

Then a sudden idea flashed into my head, and I cried out: “ The priest’s hole ! ” 

At the same instant a panel near the fireplace was drawn aside, and there 
stepped into the room my sardonic acquaintance of the shore. 

Sir Richard Felton’s voice, just rising to a note, stopped short. Those who 
had not at first observed the stranger’s entry, following the singer’s gaze, beheld 
the unexpected addition to their number with broad surprise. Yet it seemed to 
me that in most of their eyes a look of recognition hovered. 
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The stranger’s mouth was firmly set. He bowed and advanced towards the 
head of the table, letting his glance pass over me as though he had never set 
eyes on me before. And then I became the target for swift looks, which amazed 
me as much as the other’s unexpected entry. 

Mr. Luttrell rose, his guests with him. 

“Forgive this abrupt appearance,” said the stranger, “ but time was slipping 
by. I knocked twice without result, and so took the liberty of joining this 
excellent company unannounced and uninvited.” 

He swept a scornful glance round the table and on the empty bottles. 

“Your knowledge of this house,” said Luttrell, “hardly warrants such an 
intrusion. The front door was at your service, sir.” 

“JT had doubts of that, and so chose the most certain way. You might have 
given your servants orders to exclude an undesirable visitor. Besides, I wished 
to hear in what manner you celebrated an event of which this day is an 
anniversary.” 

“T hope, sir,” put in Sir Richard Felton, “that the manner was to your liking?” 

“Tt was as I might have expected—drunken, disgraceful, unworthy of 
gentlemen.” 

Sir Richard rapped out an oath, but Mr. Luttrell’s lifted hand enforced silence. 

“T beg you to remember, sir,” he said, “ that you speak under my roof. Do 
not force me to forget that, as you have done.” He spoke more quietly than I 
could have expected: the effort left him pale. 


“ Reginald Luttrell,” cried the other, “I forget nothing. For five-and-twenty 
years I have remembered. I have been a wanderer on the earth, carrying with 


me everywhere my sword and the fire of my wrong. Both are with me now, and 
only the one can wipe the other out!” 

“ Before God, I believe I did you no wrong,” said Luttrell, putting so great a 
curb upon his anger that his body shook. ‘It was you who would have done the 
wrong. My part was to rescue a lady from a marriage which would have made 
her shameful to herself. You would have held her to a contract made in ignorance, 
against her will: when she became my wife she was safe.” 

A murmur of approval rose from the company. ‘The stranger turned fiercely 
upon the ring of faces. 

“Silence!” he cried. This matter is between us two.” 

“We are witnesses to the truth of what Luttrell says, and are only surprised 
at his moderation in expressing it,” said Colonel Tremoyle. “If I were in his 
place ... .” and he tapped his sword-hilt. 

“Mr. Luttrell’s courage,” sneered the other, ‘is only exercised against women,” 

“There was a time when yours took that charming form,” said Sir Richard 
Felton. “On my honour I believe that black face of yours killed the poor lady 
who was foolish enough to take the place of her whom we have honoured to-night.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” cried Mr. Luttrell, “this quarrel is mine! ... 
Mr. Stanmore, you have had the temerity to question my courage. What, in 
God’s name, do you want?” 

I started forward at the mention of my own name, but Arthur Penrose’s 
hand on my shoulder held me back. My head swam. I felt like a man who 
unexpectedly stumbles into mist. 

*“T want proof of it!” cried the other. “You robbed me,—I demand 
satisfaction.” 

“ After five-and-twenty years?” 

“They have but eaten the wound deeper!” 
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“ Again I ask—After five-and-twenty years?” He repeated the question very 
solemnly and firmly. 

For answer the stranger whipped out his rapier and struck my old friend 
sharply on the shoulder. 

Then Reginald Luttrell lifted his weapon from the chair where he had placed 
it, stepped to a clear space at the side of the table, motioned the other to take up 
his position, and so they faced each other, the rest making a wide ring about them. 

In those days such a sight was less uncommon than might be believed. Men 
did not always wait till dawn to settle differences: a pair of pistols across a table 
sometimes served. 

The whole affair seemed to me like a dream, for the wine in my head was no 
spur to reality, and to see my chance acquaintance of the morning standing up 
before Mary’s father in that lighted room appeared a thing beyond belief. I 
watched it as I might a stage play, though with an under-sense of fear that made 
my breath come sharply. 

As I have said, Mr. Luttrell was a master of the rapier; but on this occasion 
he seemed concerned rather to defend himself than to attack his opponent. He 
was singularly cool, whilst the other fought as though his blood were on fire. I 
was glad that our host had been sparing with the wine. 

At last—and it appeared to me to have been deliberately allowed—the stranger’s 
point entered Luttrell’s arm above the elbow. I sprang forward, but again Arthur 
Penrose drew me back. 

* Are you satisfied?” Mr. Luttrell asked. 

“With a scratch? Do you think I waited all these years for that ?” 

They engaged again, and I saw the lines about Luttrell’s mouth grow hard. 
For five minutes neither gained a point. Then the stranger made a clumsy thrust, 
which was aptly parried, and his breast was at Luttrell’s mercy. ‘The latter dropped 
his point and stood still. 

“God!” cried the other, “what game is this? My life was yours! Why 
didn’t you take it?” 

Mr. Luttrell looked at me and smiled very tenderly. 

** Because,” he said quietly, “I do not choose to have upon my conscience the 
blood of the man whose son, if I mistake not, is betrothed to my only child.” 

It was thus I became acquainted with the meaning of the name. 

“My father!” I cried sharply, my voice rising clear above the murmur that 
followed Luttrell’s speech. 

“Yes, your father,” said Luttrell. ‘Take him by the hand, boy, and bid him 
thank God for an honest son!” 

I confess that for a moment I delayed. No strong prompting of blood stirred 
in me: it seemed hard to take by the hand a man whose sword had been drawn 
against the life of my best friend. It was Mary’s voice, bidding me do the same, 
that sent me forward. 

She, listening in her lonely chamber, had heard the click of steel, and come 
boldly down to the forbidden room. She had entered unobserved, and stood 
there with her head held high and heaving breast, repeating her father’s words. 
Not a man present, drunk or sober, but made a profound reverence and ceased 
to speak. ; 

I advanced to my father and touched his shoulder, calling him by the new 
name. He took no heed of me, but continued to stare upon the ground as he 
had done since Reginald Luttrell had last spoken. His face was, as it seemed to 
me, convulsed with a kind of black remorse. I repeated the word—‘ Father !” 
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***God !' cried the other, ‘what game is this? My life was yours! Why didn’t you take it?’” 


Suddenly he took his rapier by hilt and point and snapped it across his knee, 
throwing the pieces with a great clatter upon the polished floor. Then he grasped 
my hand. 

“For you, Phil,” he said, “I have no word but one of kindness. To-day, as 
a stranger, you offered me hospitality. You are my son by blood, but in spirit 
you are your mother’s child, whom it was my lot never to love. I married her 
at the devil’s prompting, and I fear that Sir Richard Felton spoke truth.” 

He paused and drew a deep breath. 

“You, Reginald Luttrell, have spared my life,—perhaps it would have been 
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better had you taken it. But your motive was just and generous, and in so far 
as it was so I am your debtor, and must leave the rest to God.” 

He bit hard against his lip, and then, with a visible effort, turned to Mary, 
whom he had not looked at before. When their eyes met I saw that his softened, 
and a mist came either before mine or his. 

“If you two,” he said, “love each other, I shall say no word to part you.” 
And under his breath he added,—but I think no one but myself heard him,— 
‘Perhaps this was the appointed way.” 

He made a move towards the door, but Mr. Luttrell stepped before him. 

“Stanmore,” he cried, “let all feud between us be at an end. Stay here 
to-night as my guest.” 

“JT thank you,” said my father, “but with my son’s permission I will stay 
under his roof to-night. That is,” he added, “if he will extend to his father the 
hospitality he offered to a stranger.” 

“Sir,” I cried, touched at his words, “I will go with you now.” 

“Nay, nay,” he said: “see the night out here, Phil. I can find my way alone.” 

I was for going with him in spite of his protest, but he would not hear of it; 
and so he left us, but by the front door, and not as he had come. 

And then Mary, who had carried herself so bravely in a very difficult situation, 
the true meaning of which she did not yet understand, saw a trickle of blood 
upon her father’s hand. That was too much for her, and she fell weeping upon 
his neck. But when she found he had no more than a slight flesh wound she 
bound it up, between tears and a kind ot sobbing laughter. 

After that her father would not hear of her leaving us, and so she remained, 
comporting herself with a very pretty dignity and touching her glass to every man 
present in turn. And I must add, to the credit of the company which my father 
thought so ill of, that not a word was spoken which a lady might not hear without 
a blush. Indeed, Mary’s entry had created a new atmosphere, and she ruled by 
virtue of her sweet maidenhood. 

After a time, I having told Mr. Luttrell that I had that day bought a ring in 
anticipation of his consent, he must needs, out of pure good-heartedness, but to 
Mary’s and my confusion, insist upon a public betrothal, so that, with all those 
eyes upon us, I had to place the ring upon her finger; and having done that, it 
seemed to me only reasonable that I should put the diamonds about her throat, 
which I did with as good a grace as I could summon. And so ended, in the 
utmost good-fellowship, an evening that was like to have set in blood. 

As to my father, he stayed with me until after the marriage, but disappeared 
before I brought my bride home to Addington. I came to understand his narrow 
outlook and stern morality, as he conceived it, and to respect him for it. I pitied 
him for the years of self-torture and hope of vengeance which had at last drawn 
him back to the scene of his discomfiture, but I cannot say in honesty that he 
gained my love. Nor did he try to, for I think he had no true affection for me, 
and it was hard to forgive him when I remembered his confession concerning my 
mother. 

My last news of him was a note in his own hand, signifying that he was on 
the point of death, which he welcomed, he said, as a friend and deliverer. To 
this was added, in another writing, the news that he had passed away. I journeyed, 
with Mary, to the Northern village which held his dust, and above that quiet grave 
we grasped anew the meaning of our own great happiness. 


C. KENNETT BurRRoOw. 
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HE maid gave a last look to see that everything was exactly right,—-the big 
armchair drawn up, the soft pink dressing-gown, and the “ pussy” shoes 
just so! She looked to see that the writing-things were all at hand—so 

often there was a little love-letter to be written the very last thing! She set up 
again a photograph that had fallen backwards, and put back into its vase a flower 
that had dropped out, and gave an extra stir to the fire before she turned away. 
It was the last night she would have to put her room ready for her,—to-morrow 
Miss Ida would have turned into Mrs. Macquoid,—and, well, of course girls must 
marry, and no doubt he was a very nice gentleman, but . . . nevertheless, she sighed ! 

It was a pretty room, that room of Ida’s,—quaint and old-fashioned, with a 
wall-paper like the long-ago silk gown of a long-ago lady, with sprays of roses and 
summer flowers festooning airily a soft, satin-striped cream ground; and dull soft- 
toned curtains to match. Just now the firelight was playing brilliantly on the 
walls, making the unlighted candles seem very unattractive rivals, flickering fitfully 
on the two great oak wardrobes that stood on either side of the door, flirting 
alternate lights and shadows on the photographs, and kissing tenderly ‘the yellow 
chrysanthemums that glorified the mantelpiece and the writing-table. There was a 
distinct personality about it too, with its old-time oak and roses and its modern 
flowers and knickknacks, that made you long to know its mistress. And presently 
she came. 

She was well grown, and looked very sweet and tender, in the simple muslin 
frock she was wearing. It was soft and fluffy round her neck and arms, with some 
wonderful old lace that had been her mother’s long ago. She was grave to night 
and pale, though the light in her eyes rivalled the firelight in glow. But at last 
she was alone,—alone at the end of the last day,—to-morrow would begin a new 
chapter! She had scarcely had time to realise it all day,—there had been so 
many things to see to, and all the house guests for to-morrow to welcome and 
look after,—how difficult it was, too, to be hostess to your own wedding guests! 
But at last it was all over, the trying last dinner and last evening; and after 
everybody had said good night, she had stolen softly downstairs again, for a 
last quiet talk with her father in the library. Not that they had talked much 
either ; he seemed to feel her going away so much, and to be so troubled and 
anxious as to whether she would be happy, and to wish so much that she had 
had her mother with her to guide her through it all. But they had stood there 
together, looking at the portrait hanging there over the mantelpiece—that calm, 
true face, with the far-seeing, thoughtful eyes—that face of a true woman, in whom 
tenderness had not softened into silliness, nor firmness stiffened into sternness, but 
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Sn RN ee oa \ 
“Ever since, she and her father had been all in all to each other.” 
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n whom both met, and made a well-balanced, fair-judging nature—the face of one 
of those few women who always carry “rest” with them, for every one they meet. 
And they had both longed for her ! 

They had lost her years before, when Ida was only twelve; and ever since, she 
and her father had been all in all to each other. They had read together, talked 
together, scoured the country together. For the last four years she had been 
house-mistress for him, with her mother’s housekeeper to help her, and her dear 
old Nannie, who had nursed her from a baby, to pet her. He had flatly refused 
all idea of a resident chaperone for her—he wanted her all to himself, he said ; and 
as for “coming out,” well, if she never came out, she would probably be all the 
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better, and none the worse ; living as quietly as he did, in a comfortable country 
house out of reach of everybody but the clergyman and his wife, the doctor and 
ditto, and a few old literary and scientific chums, who came down now and then to 
rest and rusticate among the old-fashioned gardens,—it was unnecessary, surely ! 

So they had gone on quietly together, until, a few months before, Mortimer 
Macquoid had startled her father out of his dreamland by proposing that Ida 
should be mistress of his house instead. He felt very helpless and desolate, but 
what could he do, but bless the sweet young love, and pray they might be happy ? 
And Ida trembled her way into all the glad intoxication of a first, undoubting 
love, and added her own “ Yes” to it. Nowhere, her father kept saying to himself, 
could he find a man he could give her to with greater confidence ; and—well, his 
hair was turning very grey, and his birthdays would come round so fast, that he 
was very near the threescore years and ten; and perhaps it was a good thing to 
give her to some one who would take good care of her before. . . . 

And now to-morrow he was to give her to Mortimer in the little parish church ; 
and as he stood beside her, with his arm round her shoulder, looking at that 
portrait of the other love that had left his hearth desolate, they both trembled at 
what the future would be without the other. Presently they said good night, and 
Ida came to her room—her room where the firelight played alike with the roses 
of yesterday and the chrysanthemums of to-day. 

She stood before the fire thoughtfully for a few minutes, resting in the quiet 
light, and then roused herself into a glow of smiles as she remembered Mortimer, 
and reproached herself for trembling. “It’s only myse/f, Mortimer, not you, that 
I tremble for! Shall I be half good enough and brave enough! Oh, no, no! I 
never doubted you, Mortimer, only myse/f, because it is all so new! How good 
and big you are! And—and how is it you love me so?—I can’t think why you 
do,—but oh, I’m very, very glad! What was this little note, I wonder, that you 
gave me when you said good night, and said I wasn’t to open it till I had said 
good night to everybody else, and was alone for the night? It was just to 
make sure that my last thought should be about you, you jealous old dear; but 
it certainly would have been without that, to-night,—of you and father! Poor 
father !—I can’t bear to leave him alone—I never thought I should till you came, 
Mortimer! Well, I won’t open it quite yet; my dear old Nannie will think I’m 
going to sit up all night, if I keep her waiting much longer.” ’ 

And so Nannie came, and helped her off with the girlish frock, so different 
from the splendid silk robe laid out in the next room waiting for to-morrow. 
And she wrapped her in the pink dressing-gown, and warmed her shoes, and 
loosened the thick coils of fluffy hair, and had a good cry over it all, and then 
went away to cry again. 

And Ida picked up the little letter, wondered if she could see to read it by 
the firelight, decided she could, settled down in the big armchair, stirred up a blaze 
and surrendered to a little love-dreaming over the unopened envelope. ‘“ How 
brilliant he was to-night! How delighted all the relatives were with him! How 
lucky they think me, Mortimer, to have such a husband! I wonder if they 
congratulate you, too, on winning me! ‘There’s one o’clock striking—I ought to 
go to bed, or I shall look and feel like a washed-out rag to-morrow! Well, now 
for my last love-letter! I gave Mortimer one, too: I wonder if he has read 
his yet! He said it would be very late before he went to bed, for he had so 
many things to do! He has been so dreadfully busy lately, and has looked so 
worried! Every one says he would be ill if this littke honeymoon-holiday hadn’t 


come now to give him a rest and change. I can’t see why he should be so 
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harassed, but I suppose it must be dreadful to be so very responsible! Well, 
by-and-by I shall look after him, and see that he doesn’t worry! Now, Mortimer” 
-—and she tore the envelope. 

A startled, grey look came into her face as she began to read; and she stood 
up to light the candles, to make sure that her eyes were not deceiving her. ‘There 
was no trembling now, but a firm, set look in her face, like that of a soldier 
going into battle certain of defeat and death, but setting his teeth to meet it as 
a soldier should. She read the letter through twice before she dropped it, and 
leaned back to think. What does it mean ?— 


“ Believe that I know best,—you would never be happy with me. I dare not 
marry you, though every word of love I ever uttered to you was true,— 
incompatibility of temper had better separate us before I break your heart,—you 
will admit it after a time, when you know more of my tastes. Why did I let 
things go so far, you will say? Because I was the victim of circumstance, and 
by this marriage I hoped to prevent a dénouement, which now is upon me, and 
I fly to escape. With a thousand apologies to yourself and your father for whatever 
inconvenience and annoyance I have caused you, believe me 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ MoRTIMER MACQUOID.” 


Ida sat dazed and motionless. By-and-by the clock striking two seemed to 
rouse her, and she stood up, with the same dull stony look. “If father hasn’t 
gone to bed, I had better tell him—he will know what to do about to-morrow.” 
She leaned her head on the high mantelpiece for a moment, and a shiver passed 
over her; then she straightened herself and walked to the door. ‘“ ‘Whatever 
inconvenience and annoyance,’” she repeated to herself, and walked down the 
corridor with head very erect. 

She knocked very softly at his door, but there was no answer. She turned 
the handle noiselessly, and opened it. By the flickering firelight she could see the 
dear grey head lying there in its almost childlike restfulness. A rush of feeling 
surged over her, and she felt she must have that tender sympathy that had shared 
everything with her hitherto. Her heaving bosom told its own tale of the storm 
that raged inside, and she put her hand to her throat, as though the lump there 
choked her. But in a moment she rallied herselt, as she seemed to hear again 
that “any inconvenience or annoyance,” and it stung her into being strong for 
a while. “Oh no,” she said to herself, “not at all necessary to disturb him— 
the morning is quite soon enough.” She stole very softly to the bedside and 
kissed his forehead without rousing him. ‘ Daddy dear, ’m going to stay with you 
after all,” she whispered; “I shall never go away.” Then she put two or three 
more knobs of coal on with her fingers, lest the noise should disturb him, and 
turned away. She sat down again in her big armchair, and shivered and felt cold. 
““* Whatever inconvenience and annoyance,’” she murmured again. “I had better 
do it while I can,” she went on, and began sorting out the photographs he had given 
her. . Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World ”—he had given it her on her last birth- 
day. Noel Paton’s “ Lux in Tenebris”—he bought it for her the day he took her to 
see the original on exhibition in Norwich. Burne Jones’ “ The Soul’s Awakening ” 
—she could keep that, her father gave it her ; but Millais’ ‘‘ Huguenot,” and “The 
Black Brunswicker” must go—they had to part from their lovers too; and Frank 
Dicksee’s “ Harmony ”—well, harmony had gone already! How bare the room 
began to look,—off the wall, off the mantelpiece, off the writing-table—he had 




















“All the glad intoxication of a first undoubting love.” 
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taken such an interest in her photographs! And all the architectural photos of 
the places they had seen together must come out of the album, and one by one 
she took them out: how clumsy and trembling her fingers were! how full they 
were of memories !—she wished they wouldn’t rush on her so, it made her feel so 
sick. But still—no, she wouldn’t give in, with that “whatever inconvenience and 
annoyance” ringing in her ears. And the photos of himself—she would fetch 
those from downstairs, and the songs he had given her; she should feel better for 
moving about. How handsome he was !—how critically she seemed to look at 
them, as though half of herself being dead, the remaining half was doubly alive ! 

Then she unlocked the writing-table drawer where she kept all his letters: she 
wouldn’t look at one of them, nor take one of them out of its envelope, for fear 
it should affect her throat. Surely it must be nearly morning—twenty minutes past 
five! She would have time to write that note—by that time her father would be 
up; she knew he would be early, because he was going to make her wreath and 
arrange her bouquet for her himself, and the conservatory was a hobby that 
generally woke him early. How should she begin it >—“‘ Dear Mr. Macquoid ”—no, 
she couldn’t, after all that had been! ‘“ My dear Mortimer”—no, she wouldn't! But 
a terrible feeling was coming over her. “I won’t write at all—father shall write for 
me, to send back these things. If I wrote I should be sure to let him see how 
it hurt. I had better put on a frock and finish dressing.” 

She re-coiled her hair, and wondered at the sight of her own face in the glass. 
Then she went downstairs, stopping at her father’s door on the way; but he had 
gone down before her. 

He had gone out to the conservatory to see about the flowers, said Harris, as 
she looked into the library for him. 

“Then if he comes in the other way, tell him I have gone out to look for 
him,” she said, turning to the door. 

“But, Miss Ida, it’s very cold for you, and not properly daylight yet! You 
had better have your cloak and shoes, miss.” 

She smiled a queer rainbow sort of smile, as she waited and let the old family 
servant wrap her up as if she were a little child again. There was a mute, hurt 
look in her face (when she turned to him to try to say “Thank you,” and no sound 
came) that startled him, and made him wonder what had come to Miss Ida. He 
wondered, too, where her pretty queenly way had gone, as he opened the big doors 
for her, and let her out into the thick fog of a winter morning at seven. For 
a moment she stood still on the steps, then she suddenly faced round on the 
old man, and, holding her throat for an instant, said quite steadily, but in a 
far-away, dead-sounding voice, “There will be no wedding to-day, Harris,—stop 
everything till my father comes to tell you,” and went on. 

Her father and Oakley, the head-gardener, were absorbed with the lovely blooms 
when she reached the greenhouse, and she stood vacantly watching them for 
some minutes before a dull pulseless-sounding “ Father” made him look up. The 
sight of her white worn face, huddled in the big, hooded, fur cloak Harris had 
wrapped her in, was so weird and startling, that he dropped the flowers to come 
quickly to her. 

She went on in the same tone: “Tell Oakley not to go on, for there will be 
no wedding to-day ; and come indoors with me, father.” 

Had Mortimer had some terrible accident ?—had she been dreaming of some 
awful evil, or what? 

“Hush, Ida! Come back to the house,—it’s too cold for you to be out so 
early, dear.” And he put his arm across her shoulder in the happy confidential 
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way they so often walked. “You have had some terrible dream, child, that has 
upset you.” 

“T’m not upset, father. It’s quite true. There will be no wedding to-day ! 
You must stop everything. I came to tell you in the night, but you were asleep 
and I wouldn’t waken you.” 

He let her talk on until they reached the house, and then he took her into 
the library, where they had stood together only a few hours before, looking at her 
mother’s portrait and wishing she were with them. And now, as he looked at the 
girl’s white, fixed face, sitting in the big chair where he had put her, and threw 
back her big cloak, he longed for her still more. 

Harris brought in two cups of coffee, and glad enough he was to see them; 
but the man’s troubled, anxious face confirmed his fears that it was no mere 
dream that was the trouble. He wheeled her chair nearer the blaze, and made 
her drink the hot coffee before, at last, he said again, quietly, ‘ Now, child, tell me 
what this means. Has anything happened to Mortimer?” 

“ He left me a note last night, to read the last thing, to say that he didn’t 
wish to marry me—that’s all!” 

He clenched his teeth very firmly, lest he should add to her pain if he gave 
utterance to his feelings, and merely said, ““Why? What reason does he offer? 
I shall insist upon his marrying you!” 

‘“‘No, you won't! Neither you nor I would allow any one to marry me who 
didn’t want to tremendously! Neither should I feel at all at home in a law 
court suing him for ‘breach of promise of marriage.’ ” 

“Thank Heaven, you’re not that kind of woman, child! But what is the 
explanation of this ?” 

“T can’t tell you! He gives no. explanation. He says he can’t,” she 
answered wearily ; adding bitterly, after a moment, “ You can see the note! It’s 
no love-letter, that I need feel shy about.” 

After a few minutes he said again, quite quietly: “ Now, child, I want you to 
go upto your own room. Lie down, and try to sleep! I shall come to you as 
soon as there is anything to tell you. MHarris shall take a note over to ‘The 
Angel,’ to ask for an explanation ; and there will be plenty of time for him to get 
back before anybody comes down to breakfast, to hear about it.” 

He took her upstairs to her room. The fire had gone out, but he went to 
fetch her old Nannie. ‘ Make her go to bed, Nannie; but don’t talk to her, and 
don’t let any one else go to her. Perhaps you won’t lose her to-day after all ; and 
she may want her Nannie to nurse her for a long while, before she comes down- 
stairs again,” he said, as he hurried away to write the note to Macquoid. 

Harris only brought back word that Macquoid had not returned to “The 
Angel” the night before. He had come in the afternoon, engaged the rooms he 
always occupied when staying, arranging for his brother’s accommodation too, dressed 
for dinner, and drove from there to the Manor. Not returning, they had supposed 
he was staying at the Rectory for the night. His brother had arrived by the mail 
train, expecting to be his best man. He could in no way account for it, but was 
coming over at once to the Manor. 

He went to the Rectory next, and the Rector came back with him, but they 
knew nothing of Macquoid. 

Nine o'clock brought everybody down to breakfast. And when Ida’s father 
said quietly that there would be no wedding, and that no one could imagine why, 
as Macquoid could not be fourid to give the explanation, feeling ran strong. Of 
course, every one wished to rush off to comfort and condole with Ida; but her 
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father took refuge in saying that the doctor had been sent for, as she seemed a 
good deal unstrung, and that it would be better not to see her until he had been. 
The Rector played host for him until the house was empty again, for the carriages 
that came to carry every one to church, divested of wedding etceteras, carried them 
to the railway station instead. Hector Macquoid was overwhelmed with perplexity, 
anxiety, and humiliation, and, with Ida’s father, telegraphed in every direction for 
his brother. But every telegram was replied to, “ Being married from Rhylsham 
Manor.” ‘The telegram, however, to the bank of which he was sub-manager, startled 
the manager not a little. What in the name of wonder could it mean? Could it 
possibly be that his arrangements to be away to be married were merely a blind 
to give him the opportunity of getting clear of the country before suspicion was 
aroused ?—such an open-hearted, high-principled man too—and he trusted him so 
implicitly! But he began investigating, and soon set every clerk in the department 
investigating ; and before three o’clock Scotland Yard was looking for a sub-manager 
who had absconded with twenty thousand pounds; and the little Zcho boys in 
every large town made the evening hideous shrieking, “ Bank manager wanted 
Romantic details ! ” 

But the Manor was beyond the reach of little Zcho boys; and Ida lay still for 
a long while, not crying, not thinking, scarcely even feeling, her eyes wide open, 
staring at those never-fading roses on the wall-paper, counting them over and over 
again, up and down in columns, across and across in lines, making squares and 
diamonds and chains of them, till her head ached and thumped and _throbbed. 
But still she couldn’t stop; if she tried to shut her eyes, the roses got inside, and 
stared at her as though they were painted on the back of her eyelids, and insisted 
on being counted just the same. Every now and then she started up with some 
quick, clear instruction about some trivial detail: “ Nannie, please find the sealing- 
wax, and seal the knot of that parcel,’—‘‘ Nannie, please tell father I want the 
coachmen to have their luncheon all the same,” and then dropped back again to 
counting those mocking, pitiless roses. 

Every time her father came into the room, she turned big, pleading eyes to 
him, but never put into words the question he dreaded every moment having to 
answer. At last he told her all he knew, to stay the suspense he saw was too 
intense. Her lip took a scornful curl, and she said, “They'll never make me 
believe that, father. ‘Tell them I don’t believe it, and I won't!” 

It took a long while for the shaken balances of life to steady themselves again ; 
for fresh news, of his arrest, and then of his trial, brought their natural intense 
suspense and feverish excitement—days when those roses on the wall would be 
counted at such a giddy, maddening, whirling pace, and then the proportionate 
spells of weakness and nervous prostration always followed. 

When she heard of his arrest, she begged so piteously- to be allowed to 
go and see him, that at last her father promised to go for her. “Tell him, 
father, that Ida will never believe it of him, and that she knows he'll prove 
it isn’t true.” 

But when he came back after the trial was over, it was late in the afternoon ; 
he found her sitting up in the big armchair, with the firelight playing still on the 
living chrysanthemums and the dead roses. After a while she asked him, “ What 
did he say, father?” 

“He said, ‘You must tell her that it is all quite true. Tell her it was a mad 
passion for gambling led me to it. Tell her it was finding out how irresistible a 
passion it had grown that made me say she “could never be happy with me.” 
Tell her it was seeing this disgrace coming that decided me to break my troth 
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rather than break her heart. Tell her to forget the man who is unworthy of her 
trust and love.’ ” 

Presently she said quietly, “ And his sentence ?” 

“Ten years.” 

“Father, I want you to write to him for me, and tell him I love him just the 
same. ‘Tell him the white silk dress is put away, with the myrtle blossoms beside 
it. The blossoms will have crumbled away, but the dress will be all ready, and 
he shall get it out for me, ten years to-morrow, if he care to. And, daddy dear, 
I shall never go away from you again, so I think he'll have to come here too, 
You don’t want me to go away, do you?” 

“Do you happen to remember, Ida, that you are talking about a convicted 
criminal, disgraced, and confessedly dishonourable? You can’t be asking me to 
allow you to marry such a man!” 

For a few seconds Ida sat silent, absorbedly pulling a flower to pieces. At 
last she said softly, ‘ But, daddy dear, do you happen to remember that you are 
talking to a woman? Unfortunately I am only a commonplace sort of woman, just 
like every other woman, and you know somehow we all have a stupid knack of 
always loving all the same; we don’t try to, but we can’t help ourselves. We all 
always do that sort of thing, so I shall be quite sure to marry him all the same.” 

Manlike, he registered a vow in heaven that she shouldn’t ! 

Womanlike, she registered a vow in heaven that she would! 


But the longest and slowest of long, slow years roll by, eventually ; and at last 
there came a morning when a white-haired gentleman stood waiting beside a 
closed carriage for the great gates of Holloway Gaol to swing back for the dis- 
charged prisoners to pass out. Presently they came, that oft-repeated procession 
of prodigal sons: every degree of criminal there, from the shamefaced young 
fellow from a first short sentence, afraid to hope for the welcome of the prodigal 
father—prodigal as ever in welcome and forgiveness—to the confirmed “old 
hand,” too used to it to feel anything save a vague wonder where his next 
meal will come from now that he has to find it for himself once more. 

Among the last was a tall well-dressed man, with culture and rigid self- 
government in his face. The set lips betrayed no lack of immediate purpose, though 
the twitch of his face told the strain of that first moment of return to freedom, as 
he started at the sound of his long unheard Christian name, when the old man 
touched his arm saying, “This way, Mortimer: the carriage is waiting,” in a tone 
as natural as though welcoming a guest at a railway station. 

“Why did you come?” asked Mortimer a few seconds later, as they rolled away 
together. 

“ Because I wanted to take you back to my Ida,” replied the other quietly. 
“ Mortimer, it can’t be long now before I go—before I leave her altogether. Will 
you take care of her, then, for me, and let me go without a single anxious 
thought for her? Will you let me give her to you in trust, Mortimer?” 

“ After all this?” Mortimer responded, with an effort to speak calmly. “ How 
dare I. I meant to slip away at once to the colonies and win back everything, 
and prove that I coudd be honourable, before I saw her again.” 

“She takes the honour on trust, Mortimer, and life is too short to waste years 
in trying to retrace wrong steps. It’s a weary life too. Take God’s forgiveness and 
Ida’s love, and bury all the past, save enough of memory to sanctify the future. 
Will you do this for an old man’s sake, Mortimer?” 

A few hours later Mortimer took an unworn white silk gown from a rarely- 
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opened chest. The dead flowers and myrtle-blossoms had stained it here and 
there, and long years had slightly yellowed it. One of the loose blossoms he took 
up and kissed tenderly, and placed it between the leaves of his pocket-book. 
Then he carried the draperies downstairs. 

Ida was sitting: in the library, in the big easy chair that always stood on one 
side of the fireplace where her mother’s portrait hung—more like her now than ever, 
though in the dusk of the afternoon neither were very visible, when Mortimer 
placed his burden on her knees. 

“Will you wear them at last for me, Ida?” he asked—“ for the love of 
long ago ?” 

‘Just when you will, dearest,” she answered ; “ for the love of always.” 


A day or two later Mortimer and Ida knelt together before the altar of the 
parish church, while the little white-surpliced choristers sang, ‘“O Love, who 
formedst me to wear.” 

Afterwards the little congregation discussed the affair with great gusto among 
themselves, truly grateful to Heaven for having provided them with a new subject 
for talk, and made exactly the remarks you would expect them to make about it. 
One of them said, ‘What on earth made the Rector choose that hymn for a 
wedding ?—he really doesn’t seem to see the incongruity of things, but only to have 
an insatiable desire to do something extraordinary.” 

“What an old-fashioned gown she wore !—and her flowers were all dead—they 
seemed dried or preserved in some way. I should have thought people in their 
position might have been a little more ‘up to doing it properly,’ you know, while 
they were about it,—surely they could afford it. Or—well, perhaps, don’t you 
know, people are not always so well off as they try to make out; perhaps that has 
something to do with it.” 

“A convicted criminal!” said another: “how could her father allow it? But 
there, I did hear that there was money in his family, and money excuses anything 
in some people’s eyes, especially if they have a daughter they want to ‘ get off.’” 

But a small minority—for people that can read the true beauty and the 
wrapped-up poetry of things are always in a small minority—saw through the quaint 
old-fashioned gown, in its stains and its dead flowers, in the scars and the 
premature grey hairs, a dream of the Love that the Rector was dreaming about 
when he chose his hymn—and caught new glimpses of meaning in some old-time 
words about “ made perfect through suffering,” and began to wonder if the price 
of making each other “ perfect” was always “much suffering,” and if it was 
always given unto Love to purchase another’s “ when it yielded 
that price. 
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made _ perfectness 


MARION ELLISTON. 








IN A GARDEN. 


HE warm maternal summer sun and air 

Nurture the glories of my garden beds, 

And their divine, deep life for ever sheds 
Fresh loveliness where all is sweet and fair ; 
Here is a fragile braid of maidenhair 
Trailing in shadows of the flaunting reds 
Of peonies ; and here some lily sheds 
Its fragrance, standing bravely debonair. 
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Rich spikes of white and scarlet gladiole 
Loom over royal rows of violets, 

And crimson rhododendrons flame and float ; 
The cinnamon has clustered round its pole, 
And silvery dripping from strayed ivy wets 
Some purple eglantine with snowy throat. 


GEORGE EpGAR MONTGOMERY. 























‘« BUSSLE.” 


USSLE followed me upstairs to the bedroom. It was a big room at the 

top of the house, with a huge hip-bath, a row of Indian clubs, and a 

long pipe-rack ; and I sat down in one of the basket chairs drawn up to 

the fire with a quick sense of being in comfortable quarters. Bussle jumped up 

into the other chair, turned round once or twice, and then lay down with a sigh, 
faintly wagging his stumpy tail. 

“Good dog!” I said—“ good old Bussle!” I felt pleased at thus being made 
a friend of by the dog of the house in which I was a new acquaintance. He was 
Gerald’s dog, too, and that was another point in my favour. 

But Bussle was restless. He got out of the chair to come and sniff once 
more at my boots. Then he tried the broad window-ledge where my portmanteau 
lay, and smelt the straps. He was growing more doubtful every minute. At last he 
either resolved his doubts or dismissed the matter from his mind, for he stopped 
sniffing, and putting his forepaws on the casement, looked with an air of great 
intentness at something that may have been happening in the village street. He 
jumped down suddenly and went and stood by the bedroom door. There was 
no false politeness about Bussle’s attitude. He wanted to go. 

When I went downstairs, however, it was to find that Bussle had apparently 
changed his mind about going out. He was lying by Mrs. Brackenbury’s couch 
where it was drawn up to the windows, and he had gone to sleep. I told her 
about his visit to my bedroom. She smiled faintly. 

“Poor Bussle! It’s Gerald’s bedroom,” said she. 

Bussle opened an eye. 

“He’s Jerry's dog—aren’t you, Bussle?” and she stretched down a thir hand to 
pat the Irish terrier’s ugly old head. 

“Nobody has been in the room since my brother went to India,” added 
Margaret. “It must have reminded Bussle of Jerry, mother.” 

Mrs. Brackenbury looked kindly at me. 

“Perhaps so, Maggie dear,” she agreed; and I was made to feel that Bussle’s 
reminiscence had given me a firm standing in the family. 

But having done me this good turn, Bussle took few steps to improve our 
acquaintance. If I offered him anything to eat he took it, and sometimes ate it, 
go 














“ BUSSLE.” gI 


and sometimes retired beneath the table with it. For this was Bussle’s polite 
way. He never refused a gift; but if it was not to his taste he used to leave it 
in some spot which he believed to be out of sight of the giver. But he declined 
my invitations to come out for walks; standing immovable in the hall on these 
occasions, though he wagged his tail civilly so as to assure me that he was not 
insensible to the friendliness of the offer. I was rather hurt at first at what 
appeared to be such a want of confidence ; but Margaret reassured me. 

“He hardly ever goes out with any one unless it is with mother in the pony 
carriage,” said she. “It isn’t often that he’ll come with me.” 

We were going out at that moment, and Margaret called Bussle. He 
came lumbering downstairs, and after some hesitation at length came out into 
the street. But when we had gone a few hundred yards I turned round to find 
that he was a long way behind us. He was standing still, his tail going hard. 
I called; he barked; and as soon as we turned away was going steadily to the 
house again. 

“He won’t come,” commented Margaret. “I don’t believe he would go 
out at all if it weren’t to fight some other dog. He sometimes goes out by 
himself for that.” 

During the week of my visit, however, Bussle undertook no warlike expeditions. 
Perhaps the disappointment of finding that the occupancy of his master’s bedroom 
bore no relation to Gerald’s return depressed him. He used to lie long afternoons 
by Mrs. Brackenbury’s sofa. The two of them seemed to be waiting for Gerald 
to come back together. 

It was long to wait. Gerald was to have come home from India on furlough 
after two years’ absence. But then the war on the North-west Frontier broke 
out, and he was at Dargai—“ severely wounded.” 

To my hasty telegram to Margaret I received quite a cheerful answer. 

“We have had a private message from Jerry,” she wrote; “he says he isn’t 
badly hurt, and mother is sure he'll get over it. Jerry has such a splendid 
constitution. .... 

He did get over it; and was not invalided home. Eager of promotion, he 
stayed in India, writing home always of fresh work and fresh interests. He wrote 
often ; but it was plain to see that the centre of his life was thousands of miles 
from the little Leicestershire village with its big house at the end of the straggling 
street. I used to think sometimes that he could not see, as I saw, his old mother 
waiting for him—lying on her sofa with Bussle asleep beside her. 

Aunt Rosa—for it was by that name of affectionate familiarity I learnt to think 
of Margaret’s mother—was old; and illness had silvered her thick hair, and she 
looked so frail and white that every now and then a tremor oppressed one lest 
Jerry should come back too late. She had a weak heart, Dr. Thorne said. 

Gerald went from India to Africa, attaching himself to a Highland regiment 
for the sake of seeing the fun. His letters were fewer now. The last he wrote 
for a long time remarked that “our fellows are afraid that the Boers don’t mean 
business, and that we shan’t see any fighting after all.” It did not reach his mother 
until after “our fellows,” and Gerald among them, were on their way with Methuen’s 
Flying Column towards Modder River. 

What followed is the story of us all. Thousands besides myself have become 
familiar with the aspect of the War Office in Pall Mall during those days: the 
row of messenger boys whose absence denoted the arrival of news; the anxious 
men and women who each day waited to scan the black casualty lists. At last 
the suspense ended, just after Buller’s second attempt to cross the Tugela. 
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*‘ Lieutenant Brackenbury, attached —th Highlanders, severely wounded” ; and I 
took the first train down to Woodhouse Eaves to break it. But Aunt Rosa heard 
of her son’s hurt without wincing. My arrival must of itself have presaged the 
news. When I told her, she was silent for a long time—as moments at such a 
time are counted. 

“He will telegraph,” she said quietly. And so he did, though the message did 
not come until several days later. It was identical with Gerald’s laconic telegram 
from India—‘ Getting on all right”—and was for that reason more reassuring. 
The evening before this message came, some words that fell from Aunt Rosa made 
me understand why it was she was able to wait so patiently. 

“My dear,” said she, in reply to some vague assurance of mine that if anything 
had happened we should have heard. ‘When the war first broke out I could not 
sleep for thinking of Gerald; and I used to wake up seeing him lying under the 





sky with no one near him . . . and every morning I used to wonder if Maggie was 
keeping anything from me. ‘Then I grew more comforted, as days and weeks went 
by, and he was still safe. ... But, now, I have lost fear altogether ; and when I 


heard of those terrible reverses in that week when every morning one seemed to 
read of nothing but our soldiers being shot down by an enemy they could not 
harm—everywhere loss and defeat and dismay—then I began to think something 
else. It was that the only thing we had to do was to win—whoever was lost, 
whoever had to suffer. Even if I should never see my boy again.” 

When Gerald’s telegram arrived I returned to London. Margaret accompanied 
me to the station ; and to my great surprise old Bussle came too. 

“Poor old Bussle!” said Margaret, as he plodded solemnly at our heels; “ it’s 
such a long time since he has been out beyond the garden.” 

I asked if he had given up his solitary excursions. 

“Not altogether,” replied Margaret ; “but the fact is he always gets into trouble 
when he goes out. He’s growing older; but he will fight. He’s possessed of 
the idea that he can beat the butcher’s dog. And then when he comes home in 
a perfectly dreadful state mother scolds him. I suppose he is taking us out as a 
sort of guarantee of good behaviour.” 

He was at any rate on his best behaviour on the platform, where the porters, 
who knew him quite well as “ Master Gerald’s dog,” treated him with respectful 
familiarity ; and when I looked back out of the window to catch another glimpse 
of Margaret, it was Bussle that I last caught sight of. As an act of extreme 
courtesy he trotted to the end of the platform, and with his yellow tail wagging 
watched the train out of sight. 


The days and weeks and months went by; but they came to an end at last. 
One morning I went down to Southampton to meet the Zyne and go back home 
with Gerald. 

I was on the quay with the cheering, tearful crowd ; but I scanned the faces 
that lined the transport in vain. That apprehensive pang, felt a hundred times 
during the war, lest, lest—something should have gone wrong after all, shot 
through me. It was hardly lessened when I learnt from the commanding officer 
that probably a mistake had been made and that Gerald had come home by the 
Laurentian, due at Liverpool the same day. 

He had not reached Woodhouse Eaves when I went down there to tell them ; 
there was no message in the morning—none the next day. 

But when I went to breakfast that morning it was not Maggie’s young face 
that smiled at me over the coffee-cups. Aunt Rosa was sitting there—a little 
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“Gerald face to face with her,” 


flush on her handsome old face. ‘“ My boy wouldn’t like to see me lying down,” 
said she. “I must be up to meet him.” 

The day passed; and evening came: Aunt Rosa, in spite of Maggie’s continued 
remonstrances, still sat up in the big armchair waiting for her son. I had hardly 
ever before seen her in the drawing-room, except lying’on her sofa. But Bussle, 
her constant companion, for some reason was not there. 
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The order in which things happened—even what happened—none of us _ will 
ever quite remember. Somebody coming to the hall door, a quick step in the 


hall, Aunt Rosa on her feet . . . and Gerald face to face with her. 
“My dear lad . . . my dear, dear boy!” 
“Jerry . . . why, Jerry,” Maggie whispered, “ you’re hurt.” 


Aunt Rosa’s face was on her son’s shoulder ; and poor Maggie burst into tears 
—for Gerald’s arm was only an empty sleeve. Gerald glanced at his sleeve in 
an embarrassed way. 

“I’m awfully sorry, mother,” he said: “don’t cry, Maggie, old girl... ” 

They could not spoil his home-coming by remaining tearful while he took it 
so lightheartedly. As a diversion he introduced himself to me. 

“* Maggie wrote to me about you,” he said cordially. “I told her I was glad 
she had some one to look after her while I was away.” 

“And I think you said you hoped to be home soon to ‘vet’ the youth,” I 
remarked. 

Jerry laughed, with great good-humour. 

“My joke,” he said. “By the way, where’s old Bussle ?” 

Bussle was nowhere to be seen. 

“‘ Bussle’s missed you, after all!” cried Maggie. 

““No, he hasn’t missed me,” said Gerald; “the old chap met me at the 
station. He was sitting flapping his old tail on the platform when the train came 
in. I thought you were all there too. And he came home at my heels, as 
if we’d just been up to the bookstall to get a paper. Bussle!” Jerry whistled. 
* Bussle ! ” 

But Bussle was nowhere to be found. The lamps were lighted; and he was 
still a deserter. Half an hour before dinner one of the maids came in to say that 
Mr. Steggall the butcher wanted to see Mr. Gerald. 

“This is really good of old Steggall,” said Jerry: “he must have heard that 
I’m back, and wants to welcome me.” 

So he had; but the butcher’s first words were rather enigmatic, regarded as a 
welcome. 

“Mr. Gerald,” he began, “I’ve come to see you about that dog o’ yourn. 
About two hours ago he cooms down the village and he sets about my dog. I 
let ’em alone, and I thought as they’d soon ha’ settled it between them. But that 
dog o’ yourn, there’s no glutting him; and he’s served my dog shameful. He 
coom back three times to feyt; and I doubt as my dog ’Il ever look up again.” 
The butcher by this time was almost weeping. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Gerald—“ very sorry, Mr. Steggall. The fact is we’ve 
missed our dog. I didn’t know he was out.” 

He got rid of the butcher at last, and we renewed our search for Bussle. 

“Perhaps he’s gone up to your room,” Maggie suggested. 

We went upstairs. In one of the basket-chairs drawn up to the fire lay old 
Bussle. He had suffered severely. One paw hung limply over the edge of the 
chair, in pathetic travesty of his master’s empty sleeve. 

“Qh, Bussle!” cried Maggie, ‘“ what will mother say to you?” 

“Poor old Bussle!” said Jerry. 

And Bussle blinked at his master one unconquerable eye. 


EDWIN SHARPE GREW. 
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THE ARMY AND ITS BADGES. 


S it is with some of the British regimental marches, so it is with not a few 
of the badges and mottoes of the Army—their origin is shrouded in a 
mystery which baffles the ingenuity of the closest searcher after light. 
Some of the most significant and dearly prized badges and mottoes find no place 
in the Army List, and that precise volume the Dress Regulations knows them not, 
although it waxes prosy over the badges of the territorial regiments, and embodies 
much that is of interest, provided the explorer of its pages knows where to look 
for it. This omission from the official publications, which avowedly do not lay 
themselves out to charm, can readily be understood ; but it is not so easy to understand 
why such thoroughly interesting details as badges and mottoes are frequently ignored 
by compilers of regimental histories. An explanation in part of this state of things 
may be found in the circumstance that in the early days of many of our regiments 
the records, when they were kept at all, were kept badly. 

In general orders issued by the then Commander-in-Chief (General Lord Hill) 
from the Horse Guards, dated January 1st, 1836, his Majesty commanded that an 
account should be published of the services of every regiment in the British Army, 
under the superintendence of the Adjutant-General, and that the account should 
contain, amongst other things, “particulars of the badges and devices which the 
regiment may have been permitted to bear, and the causes on account of which 
such badges and devices, or any other marks of distinction,” have been granted. 
This was all very well, but it was like locking the stable-door when the horse had 
disappeared. No particulars were in many cases available, and the result is that 
we know not why some of the badges and mottoes are borne. There is one 
compensation, however, which should be remembered; and that is, that cold and 
lifeless facts, as filtered through officialdom, have been replaced by glowing and 
inspiring fiction. 

The introduction in 1881 of the territorial system caused an upheaval of all 
regimental nature in so far as it concerned the badges. There being at that time 
a number of badgeless corps, the authorities set to work to find suitable devices, 
and some of the meaningless ornaments which are now officially recognised were 
evolved, prominent amongst these being the rose, in various forms of single 
blessedness and unity. In a word, regimental badges, like many arms and crests 
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to-day, were produced to order. So far as one can gather, a not uncommon method 
of recognising the value and historical significance of the decorations thus prepared 
was to ignore them as much as possible. The King’s (Shropshire Light Infantry), 
for instance, whose badge, according to the Army List, is the united red and 
white rose, do not appear to wear that emblem at all, nor is it mentioned in the 
Regulations. The Cheshire Regiment, again, whose badge also is given as the 
united red and white rose, do not wear it, nor do the Regulations allude to it. 
The badge of the regiment is the acorn and oak leaves. A case in which the 
rose was made use of is the 2nd East Yorkshire Regiment, by which, in place of 
the number being worn inside the regimental badge—a Brunswick star—a white 
rose, as the badge of an English Line regiment, was introduced in the centre of 
the star. Cases in which the rose is employed very appropriately are those of the 
Liverpool Regiment and the East Lancashire Regiment, who bear the rose of 
Lancaster, and the York and Lancaster Regiment, who wear the union rose. 

As an illustration of the difficulties which had to be met in connection with 
badges when the territorial system was adopted, the case of the Devonshire 
Regiment may be given. Prior to 1881 few of the Line battalions were in 
possession of any authorised badge or motto; and the old 11th Foot was no 
exception to this rule. At the beginning of this century a simple XI., engraved 
upon the buttons of the tunic and the front plate of the headdress, was the only 
mark—always excepting, of course, the colour of the facings—which distinguished 
this corps from its fellows. On the conclusion of the Peninsular War the numeral 
was enclosed by an eight-pointed star, surmounted by a crown. Regimental 
tradition relates that this particular pointed star—which up to that time it was the 
proud prerogative of the Brigade of Guards alone to use—was permitted to be 
worn as a species of crest by the 11th Foot, in recognition of its distinguished 
conduct on the field of Salamanca, where it gained its well-known sodriguet of the 
Bloody Eleventh, owing to its appearance at roll-call when victory was assured. 
Some fifty years later, however, the privilege of wearing the star was challenged, 
and it was ordered that a wreath and crown should be substituted for it. But the 
regiment, mindful of the gallantry by which their predecessors had won it, stoutly 
maintained their rights, and notwithstanding all official prohibitions the star remained 
the regimental crest. In 1881, on the substitution of territorial titles for numerals, 
orders were issued that the emblem of the rose of England would take the place 
of the old XI. in the future history of the regiment. To this change all ranks, 
accustomed to look upon the eight-pointed star not so much as their most cherished 
privilege as their inalienable property, politely but firmly demurred. Again officialism 
was ignored, and the star figured as the regimental crest upon all possible occasions. 
The Horse Guards, after pressure, relented, and on March 1st, 1883, permission 
was granted to the Devonshire Regiment to wear as the regimental badge the old 
eight-pointed star. But at the same time a compromise was effected. A castle, 
and the words “ Semper fidelis,” being the arms and motto of Exeter, the seat of 
the depét of the regiment, replaced the numerals formerly inside the star. In this 
manner both parties were satisfied; on the one hand regimental esprit de corps 
was flattered by the retention of the ancient badge, and on the other the union 
between county and regiment, the object of the territorial scheme, was strengthened 
by the adoption by the latter of the crest and motto of the former. 

Such is an example of a struggle in the case of a regiment both battalions of 
which are formed from one corps. Worse complications have ensued when the 
linked battalions have been separate and distinct battalions, each proud of and 
tenaciously clinging to its old associations, and unwilling to sink its identity in the 
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other. So it happened with the Highland Light Infantry, which, like some other 
regiments in the Army, has no motto. The Highland Light Infantry’s badge is of 
recent origin, having been designed in 1881. When the 71st and 74th were linked 
and made one regiment, there was a great controversy as to whose badge should 
be the most prominent in the combined badge. That of the 71st was a bugle 
common to light infantry corps—and the “H.L.I.” monogram; and the badge of 
the 74th was the elephant and “ Assaye.” Neither regiment would give way to the 
other; but ultimately the present effective ornament—comprising the star of the 
Order of the Thistle, a bugle having in the centre the monogram “H.L.L,” an 
imperial crown, a scroll inscribed “ Assaye” below the horn, and under the scroll 
the elephant—was adopted. The elephant is a facsimile of that which appears on 
a white silken banner which was presented in 1803 to the znd Battalion—74th 
Foot—by the East India Company, in recognition of its distinguished services in 
India, especially at the battle of Assaye. ‘This third colour was an exceptional 
honour. Some very clever drawings illustrative of the battle of the badges were 
done by Major Carey, H.L.I., whose production is an honourable defence of the 
Scots against certain slanderous accusations as to their want of appreciation of 
humour. ‘To amalgamate an elephant and a bugle is not an easy task. 

It may not be out of place briefly to explain that a regimental badge is that 
which is officially sanctioned by the sovereign, and that a regimental crest is the 
invention of the officers of a regiment, and generally partakes of one or more of 
the regimental badges. It is quite a private affair. There are several admirable 
crests in use at present. The West Yorkshire Regiment, for example, whose official 
badges are the Prince of Wales’s plume, the white horse of Hanover and the royal 
tiger, have as a crest the plume, with the motto “ Jch dien,” the horse below, and 
below that a scroll with the title “The Prince of Wales’s Own.” The waist-plate 
of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers also is most effective, embodying all the badges 
and honours of the regiment. The badges of the Rifle regiments, of course, are 
especially interesting in this connection, since they bear the battle honours, rifle 
regiments not carrying colours. 

Inasmuch as a general badge of some sort had to be invented for the regiments 
that were without a cognisance, it was natural that the red rose of Lancaster and 
the white rose of York should be laid under tribute. These historic badges are 
sanguinary enough for even the most bloodthirsty regiments, and at the same time 
they have an element of peace and goodwill which one likes to see amongst 
battalions that have been linked for better or for worse. There is a peculiar 
significance in the badge in some cases, for there was much reluctance on the part 
of not a few battalions to be permanently joined together. It has been put on 
record that “in the marriage procession of Henry Tudor and Elizabeth of York 
each partisan of Lancaster gave his hand to a lady of the York party, holding a 
bouquet of two roses—red and white entwined; and at the birth of Prince Henry 
armorists composed a rose of two colours, the leaves alternating red and white, as 
an emblematical offering of the marriage. Horticulturists, too, forced nature in an 
act of loyalty, and produced a parti-coloured flower known to the present day as 
the rose of York and Lancaster.” Tradition has it that the red and white roses 
which became the badges of the rival houses were plucked in the Temple Gardens. 

There is a wonderful variety in the badges that are used. Many are reminiscent 
of stirring periods in history, these as a rule being the least known to the public. 
As to the mottoes, some were in the old days used as war-cries, the best instances 
in this respect being afforded, as one might expect, by the Highland regiments. 
The badges include the royal arms, and a large number of other royal signs, 
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present and past; the whole or part of numerous orders, devices that are purely 
regimental, castles, arms of counties and cities, the Prussian eagle, the French 
eagle, the death’s-head, the elephant, the antelope, the tiger, the dragon of Wales, 
the dragon of China, the sphinx of Egypt, the paschal lamb, the white horse of 
Hanover, the white horse of Kent, the lion of England, a gun, a grenade, the 
bugle, the bear and ragged staff, the figure of Britannia, St. George and the dragon, 
the harp and crown, the hart and ford, the Scottish thistle, the cross of St. Andrew, 
the union rose, the white rose, the red rose, the thistle and crown, the acorn 
and oak leaves, the globe and laurel wreath, the rose and crown, the Duke of 
Wellington’s crest, and the Maltese cross. ‘The Brigade of Guards alone have 
quite a host of regimental and company badges. A complete list of the badges 
and mottoes of the brigade has been prepared by Captain Fitzalan Manners, of the 
Scots Guards; and this is most interesting. It shows that amongst the company 
badges of the Grenadiers are English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh insignia; while those 
of the Coldstream and Scots Guards are not less interesting. As the badge of the 
brigade, a Garter star, having “ Zria /Juncta in Uno” (the motto of the Order of 
the Bath—naval, military and civil united in one) on the garter, and a crown in 
the centre, is used. ‘To deal adequately with the badges of the Foot Guards would 
need quite a long chapter, since in addition to the regimental badges there are 
thirty company badges in the Grenadier Guards, sixteen in the Coldstream Guards, 
and sixteen in the Scots Guards. In all, there are some seventy recognised badges 
for the Guards alone. The authors of that most exhaustive and admirable work on 
the records and badges of the Army—the late Henry Manners Chichester and 
George Burges-Short—state that it was the custom in the Grenadiers more than a 
couple of centuries ago for each company of foot to carry a banner, and twenty-four 
of the company badges now borne were selected by the Garter King-at-Arms from 
the cognisances worn by former English sovereigns and assigned to the twenty-four 
companies of the then newly raised regiment of Guards. Ever since that time the 
regiment has borne the badges, which appear on the battalion regimental colour of 
the Grenadiers. ‘The royal cypher and crown was the regimental badge of the 
Grenadiers from the time of their formation until the change of title after Waterloo 
from the rst Foot Guards to the Grenadier Guards, the cypher varying with the 
reign. Since Waterloo the regimental badge has been a grenade—an ornament 
which is probably more familiar to the general public than any other badge or 
device in the Army. The authors named point out that the present regimental 
badge, the grenade, did not appear on the appointments of the Grenadier Guards 
or any other regiment in the Army until long after the use of the missile had 
become obsolete with the class of troops named after it. } 

The royal arms are the badge of the Household Cavalry, the Royal Artillery 
and the Royal Engineers, and do not afford much matter for comment. Badges 
of a very similar kind are worn by the Artillery and the Engineers, the principal 
characteristics in each case being the royal arms and the mottoes “ Uéigue” and 
“ Quo Fas et Gloria ducunt,” the gun being absent in the Engineers. 





The Army mottoes embrace several languages, Latin naturally predominating. 
There are mottoes in English, German, French, Welsh and Gaelic. Scripture itself 
is drawn upon for a motto—by a Scotch regiment. This is the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, whose first motto is “ Wis? Dominus frustra,”’ the motto of 
Edinburgh, and forming the opening words of Psalm cxxvii. The second motto 
of the Borderers is also of a religious character—“ Jn Veritate Religionis confido.” 
I refer later to the origin of these mottoes, which enable the Borderers to enjoy the 
distinction of being the most religious body in the Army from the point of view 
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of mottoes. The story goes that at one time each man of the Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) had issued to him a copy of the Scriptures; but whether this is corréct or 
not, the old 26th have no motto, either religious or otherwise. The only Welsh 
motto given in the Army List—‘ Gwell angau na Chywilydd” (“Death rather 
than dishonour”)—is that of the Welsh Regiment. 

No fewer than a dozen British regiments have the Prince of Wales’s plume as 
a badge or part of a badge. These are—the 3rd (Prince of Wales’s) Dragoon 
Guards, the roth (Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars, the 12th (Prince of 
Wales’s Royal) Lancers, the Prince of Wales’s Own (West Yorkshire Regiment), 
the Cheshire Regiment, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the Prince of Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire Regiment), the Welsh Regiment, the Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
(Middlesex Regiment), the Prince of Wales’s (North Staffordshire Regiment), the 
Princess Victoria’s (Royal Irish Fusiliers), and the Prince of Wales’s Leinster 
Regiment (Royal Canadians). The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry include in 
their badge the Prince’s coronet, as shown on his Great Seal as Duke of Cornwall. 
In the Indian forces there are three regiments bearing His Royal Highness’s plume 
namely, the 6th (Prince of Wales’s) Bengal Cavalry, the 11th (Prince of Wales’s 
Own) Bengal Lancers, and the 2nd (Prince of Wales’s Own) Goorkha Regiment. 
The 2nd Bombay Infantry are also styled the Prince of Wales’s Own, but do not 
officially bear the plume. In Her Maijesty’s forces, therefore, there are sixteen 
regiments entitled to bear the Prince’s name, and fifteen to wear his crest. Most 
of these badges relate to the present Prince, and several arose out of His Royal 
Highness’s visit to India in 1876. A case in point may be given. 

On January toth in that year the Prince presented new colours to the rst 
Battalion of the late 14th Foot at Lucknow. He accepted the old colours, which 
were forwarded to him and deposited in Sandringham House. His Royal Highness 
subsequently announced to Colonel Hawley, then commanding the battalion, that 
he intended to take steps to obtain the necessary sanction for the regiment to 
be styled “The Prince of Wales’s Own.” Accordingly, on June 6th, 1876, it was 
announced in the Zovdon Gazette that Her Majesty had been pleased to command 
that the regiment should be styled “ The 14th (Buckinghamshire) Prince of Wales’s 
Own Regiment,” and be permitted to bear the Prince’s plume on its second colour. 
The white horse, with the motto “ ec aspera terrent,”’ was granted by George III. 
in recognition of the good conduct of three companies of the 14th, which in 1765 
were doing duty at Windsor and Hampton Court. The King directed that the 
badge should be placed on the then new pattern caps of the grenadiers and 
drummers. The royal tiger badge was given in 1838 in recognition of the services 
of the 14th in India from 1807 to 1831. . 

In view of the close connection of the present Prince of Wales and _ his 
predecessors with the Army, it is interesting to remember that for more than six 
hundred years the plume has been the cognisance of the Principality of Wales. 
His Royal Highness is associated with the military forces in the following capacities : 
personal aide-de-camp to the Queen, field-marshal, colonel-in-chief of the Household 
Cavalry (1st and 2nd Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards), colonel of the 
10th Hussars, honorary colonel of the Prince of Wales’s Own (Norfolk Artillery), 
captain-general and colonel of the Honourable Artillery Company of London; 
honorary colonel of the 3rd Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the 3rd 
Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 4th (Cambridge University) Volunteer Battalion the 
Suffolk Regiment, 3rd Glamorgan Volunteers, 1st (Oxford University) Volunteer 
Battalion the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, the Civil Service Rifles, and the 1st 
Sutherland Volunteers. 
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The Prince’s plume is also worn on the sword-hilt and buttons of his equerries ; 
the royal cypher being worn in the case of the equerries to the Queen. The 
plume is one of the most prominent features in the badges of the Army. 

Amongst cavalry regiments the 4th Dragoon Guards have the privilege of 
wearing on the collar the star of the Order of St. Patrick, and the rst Dragoons, 
also on the collar, the badge of an eagle. In the 4th Dragoon Guards the helmet 
varies from the ordinary pattern by having the garter upon it pierced with the 
motto “ Quis separabit?” The 13th Hussars only are allowed to wear the honours 
on the pouch-belt. In the 11th Hussars the crest and motto of the Prince Consort 
are worn over the regimental device on the sabretache ; and on the sabretache of 
the roth Hussars the Prince of Wales’s plume, in silver, is worn. It is by these 
two regiments that the only mottoes in German are worn by the British Army, that 
of the 11th being “ Zveu und Fest,” and that of the roth, of course, “ /ch dien.” A 
gold bullion rosette, with royal cypher, is worn on the caps of the officers of the 
5th, 12th, 16th and 17th Lancers, being embroidered on green velvet in the 5th, 
scarlet in the 16th, and blue in the 12th and 17th. ‘The gth Lancers have a special 
device on their caps, which bear on the front a gilt plate with double A.R. cypher 
(“ Adelaide Regina”). The arms of Queen Adelaide are borne on the plate. In 
1830 the regiment attracted the notice of William IV. and Queen Adelaide at 
Kensington when employed on royal duty, and was authorised to bear the name of 
the Queen’s Lancers, a title which was afterwards changed to Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

As may be readily supposed, the badges of the Highland and Scottish regiments 
afford much matter for romantic meditation. ‘The oldest Highland regiment in the 
service—the Black Watch, a famous name originating from the predominance of 
black, blue and green in the dress of the members of the corps when first formed 
—possesses a badge in the royal cypher within the garter, and the crown over. 
Its other badges are the St. Andrew and cross badge, and the motto of the Order 
of the Thistle—“ Memo me impune Jlacessit”—and the sphinx, a badge granted to 
each of the thirty regiments which took part in the expedition to Egypt at the 
beginning of the century. The Black Watch specially distinguished itself before 
Alexandria, where it conquered a French demi-brigade known as “ The Invincibles,” 
whose standard the Scotchmen captured. 

In general interest the badges and mottoes of the Seaforth Highlanders are 
second to none in the service. When Alexander III. was hunting in Kintail with a 
large retinue of Highland chiefs, he came up with the hounds as they pulled down 
an immense stag royal. The King, drawing his ske:2 dhu, ran up just as the 
stag shook off the deerhounds; and, turning on him, it hurled him prostrate with 
a blow of its antlers. The chief of the MacKenzies shouted “ Cucdich’n Righ /” 
(“Help to the King!”), and at the same time grasping the stag by the horns and 
killing it with a thrust of his hunting-spear, he saved the King’s life. Ever since 
that time the stag’s head and antlers (Gaelic “ Cabar Feidh”) have been the 
cognisance of the Clan MacKenzie, who are still commonly spoken of throughout 
the Highlands as the “Cabarfaes.” The 1st Battalion Seaforth Highlanders was 
raised by the Earl of Seaforth from the Clan MacKenzie and allied septs in 1778. 
It was first called Seaforth’s Highlanders, but afterwards numbered the 78th, and 
renumbered the 72nd on the reduction of the Army in 1786. Its badge was a 
very handsome stag’s head, with an escroll below bearing the words “ Cabar Feidh.” 
(The old battle-cry of the battalion was “ Cabar Feidh gu Brath!”—“ The Stag’s 
Head for Ever!”) In 1823 the Duke of York and Albany became honorary 
colonel, and the title Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders was bestowed on the 
regiment, and the Duke’s cypher, “ F,” generally surmounted with his coronet, was 
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introduced as an ornament on the colours, between the horns of the badge, and 
on various appointments. <A silver St. Andrew’s cross had previously appeared on 
certain appointments, and it was now enhanced by being surcharged by a cypher 
and coronet within a wreath on a green ground, and is still retained in silver on 
a gold thistle on the front of the officers’ round forage-cap. Before the reorganisation 
of the Army in 1881 the Glengarry badge was a beautiful stag’s head, with an “ F” 
between the antlers, and a separate escroll with “ Cabar Feidh.” The collar-badge 
was a miniature stag’s head with the motto, and made a handsome scarf-pin. It 
was mounted in this way by nearly all the discharged Highlanders. 

The badge of the 2nd Battalion, which was raised, as the 1st Battalion had 
been, amongst the MacKenzies and their allies, in 1783, by Francis Humberston 
MacKenzie, afterwards Earl of Seaforth, also had the stag’s head and antlers as a 
badge, with the motto “ Cucdich’n Righ.” Its valour at Assaye gained for it the 
additional decoration of the elephant, superscribed ‘‘ Assaye,” and the exceptional 
honour, shared with the 71st, of carrying a third colour, which it still retains. 
Prior to 1881 the battalion wore the stag’s head and escroll with “ Cusdich'n Righ” 
in the Glengarry, and with the elephant as a collar-badge. In that year the two 
battalions were linked and called “The Seaforth Highlanders” (Ross-shire Buffs, 
The Duke of Albany’s), and nearly all the ornaments were altered. The Glengarry 
and bonnet-badge for the rank and file is now supposed to represent a stag’s head, 
with a ribbon bearing the motto “ Cuidich’n Righ” ; but “being a tawdry trinket, 
stamped from a bit of tin, and valued at twopence-farthing, it can scarcely be called 
handsome, and when first issued it was received with unconcealed disgust.” ‘The 
officers have the word “ Assaye” under the elephant; but this should have been 
superscribed. The officers’ Glengarry and bonnet-badge was a handsome silver 
stag’s head, with the initial “F” and coronet between the horns, and a ribbon 
inscribed “ Cuidich’n Righ.” In consequence, however, of the great liking the late 
Duke of Albany had for the 1st Battalion, and the prominent part it took at his 
marriage and afterwards at his funeral, the Queen desired that her son’s initial 
might be substituted for the “F” on certain appointments, and accordingly the 
initial on the Glengarry badge and on the brooch and buttons was changed to 
“LL,” although the “ F” still remains on the plates of the cross-belts and the buff 
waist-belt. The plate of the dirk-belt shows the usual stag’s head; but on the 
escroll below is the word “ Zudlochard” (“The High Hill”), the ancient war-cry 
of the MacKenzie clan, the allusion being to the local mustering-place of the 
clansmen. The plaid brooch shows a circlet of “ deer’s-grass,” the clan badge, 
bound with a ribbon, on which the honours are inscribed, and surmounted with 
the stag’s head, cypher and coronet. The officers’ round forage-cap shows the 
elephant and the St. Andrew’s star. The present boy Duke of Albany generally 
appears in public in the uniform of the Seaforth Highlanders. 

The badge of the Gordon Highlanders embraces the sphinx, superscribed 
“Egypt,” and the royal tiger, superscribed “India.” The tiger badge was given 
to the 1st Battalion on its return home in 1806, in recognition of its nineteen 
years’ service in India. The 1st Battalion was raised by a younger brother of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and the 2nd Battalion (the old gznd) by the Marquis of 
Huntly, then an officer in the Foot Guards, who afterwards became colonel of the 
g2nd and fifth and last Duke of Gordon. The motto of the regiment is “ Bydand”’ 
(translated variously as “ Watchful,” “ Bide-a-wee,” and “ Wait a little”), the motto 
of the Huntly family, as to the origin of which there are many stories. 

The Cameron Highlanders received authority to bear a sphinx, with the word 
“Egypt” on their colours and appointments, in commemoration of their gallant 
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services in the expedition to Egypt in 1801, by which the French troops, confidingly 
described by Napoleon as “The Invincible Army of the East,” were driven out of 
the land of the Pharaohs. ‘The Camerons, ever to the fore in battle, were in the 
thick of the fight as soon as they landed. On March 8th the British troops 
landed in Aboukir Bay, in the face of the enemy’s fire. The old 79th leaped 
from the boats into the surf, and immediately dashed forward and took the 
opposing batteries. 

The principal badge of the Princess Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders) 
embraces a boar’s head, inscribed ‘ Ve ob/iviscaris,” the crest and motto of the 
Argyll family ; a mountain cat, inscribed “ Sans Peur,” the crest and motto of the 
Sutherland family ; and the label of the Princess Louise and her Royal Highness’s 
coronet and cypher. The officers and men of the tst Battalion (old gtst) sent 
handsome presents to the Princess Louise on her marriage with the Marquis of 
Lorne, the officers’ gift being received personally by the Queen at Windsor. <A 
picked detachment attended the wedding, and shortly afterwards Her Majesty 
expressed a wish to confer some distinguished mark on the gist to commemorate 
the event. The regiment was then clothed and equipped as a non-kilted Highland 
corps, and it was suggested that it should be allowed to wear the kilt. Her 
Majesty readily agreed ; but the military authorities objected. It was then intimated 
that the regiment would like to be called “The Princess Louise’s Argyllshire 
Highlanders,” and bear on its colours the boar’s head with the motto “ We 
obliviscaris.” ‘To this there could be no objection, and a War Office memorandum 
of April znd, 1872, authorised the regiment to indulge its wish. 

The proud motto of “Second to none,” of the Scots Greys, is believed to have 
been adopted when, in 1715, the regiment took its present position on the British 
establishment. In 1681 the regiment was known as “The Royal Regiment of Scotch 
Dragoons,” and was commanded by that notable personage who was known variously 
as “ Bonnie Dundee” and “ Bloody Claver’se.” ‘The most interesting of the regimental 
‘badges is an eagle, with the legend “ Waterloo.” This represents the eagle of the 
French 45th Regiment of the Line, which was taken, along with the colour, by 
Sergeant Ewart in one of the Greys’ charges at Waterloo. The 1st Dragoons also 
have an eagle as a regimental badge; and the decoration, as in the case of the 
Greys, represents the capture of a French standard at Waterloo—that of the 1o5th 
Regiment of the Line. The flag was taken by Captain Clark and Corporal Stiles. 
An eagle, inscribed “8,” is also possessed by the Royal Irish Fusiliers. It com- 
memorates the capture of the eagle of the French 8th Light Infantry at Barossa. 

The motto of “ Cede nullis” is borne by the King’s Own (Yorkshire Light 
Infantry). How it originated has not been officially recorded, but it was used by 
the ros5th (Madras Light Infantry) more than half a century ago. The 105th is 
now the 2nd Battalion of the Y.L.I. 

The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment), the first in order of precedence of the 
territorial regiments, wear three badges. ‘These, appropriately enough, embrace the 
Order of the Thistle, with the motto “ emo me impune lacessit.”. The arrangement of 
this Order has been in use by the Royal Scots for more than a century and a half. 
With. regard to this famous corps James Grant says: “The badge borne for the 
longest period in succession by the same unbroken body of men is undoubtedly 
the St. Andrew’s Cross of the First Royals ...a corps whose almost fabulous 
antiquity was long a jest in the French service as well as our own, being twitted 
in both as the Guards of Pontius Pilate, who slept on their post.” 

WALTER Woop. 
(Zo be concluded.) 











CHAPTER XVI. 


ECHOES. 


F the twopenny-halfpenny tambourine—which had been bedaubed with its white 
lilies and rampant butterfly by a suburban maiden lady for a mission sale, 
and, remaining over from that, had been bought in at half-price by Mrs. 

Campbell for the adornment of her drawing-room—had been indeed Jean Ziska’s 
famous drum, Eshwara could hardly have been more restless than it was on the night 
after Vincent Dering had sung “Oh! dem golden slippers” to its accompaniment, 
The tune had occurred to him in an instant, without thought, simply as one he had 
sung more than once when doing bones and tambourine in a nigger troupe at a 
soldiers’ sing-song. He had meant nothing by it, and yet the words, ‘“ Golden 
slippers on a golden stair; golden slippers dat we’se got to wear,” fitted their 
environment; that atmosphere of effort after something beyond, above the real, 
the actual; the inevitable climbing of a golden stair, the inevitable wearing of the 
golden shoes, the inevitable search after the golden gates, which found, will open 
upon Paradise. True, the paradise differed to each pair of yearning eyes and 
weary feet; but the longing for it as a personal gain, spiritual or bodily, was 
identical. 
Copyright 1900 by Flora Annie Steel. 
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For Paradise is the desire of the world still; whether men find it in the good 
they lost, or the love which lost it for them. And in Eshwara, that night, the 
desire rose strenuously, militantly. 

Erda, packing her boxes in haste, since she and her aunt had arranged to start 
with the others at dawn, felt as if she had, at last, closed her hand firmly on the 
plough. There could be no looking back now. ‘The golden slippers were on her 
feet, the golden stairs before her, the golden gates within sight. She had said 
good-bye to Lance without a quiver. She even smiled softly, tenderly, as she set 
an unopened deal box to go with her others. It was one which the Reverend 
David had brought with him from England, and which had been made over to her, 
not without nods and winks, smiles and suspicions of tears from her aunt. For it 
contained the wedding-dress. It was a Moravian wedding-dress of the old style, 
to suit Erda’s fancy; and she had been quite anxious to see the delicate white 
muslin robe, and the quaint little cap with its bunch of orange blossom, which was 
to mark her as both bride and matron. But it had seemed a pity, in careful 
Mrs. Campbell’s opinion, to unpack it only to repack it, and run the needless risk 
of crushing its daintiness. So there in its box it lay, still untouched, unseen. 

There would be real orange blossom and to spare, the girl told herself with a 
smile, in the garden at Herrnhut; for so the summer resting-place of the Mission 
had been called, in deference to the Moravian extraction of those who had built it 
and started the Christian settlement in the tiny valley in which it stood. This 
lay some thirty miles up the Hara, beyond the first range of hills; and the river, 
fresh from its mad rush from the snows beyond, ran through it slackly, peacefully, 
before beginning its long, swift, yet smooth slide down the dark ravine which cleft 
the outer range until it ended in the plains of Eshwara. 

It was at Herrnhut that, every year, in turns of two months during the hot 
weather, the missionaries exchanged work in the bazaars for the lighter labour 
of the agricultural settlement. Naturally, therefore, it was looked on as a sort 
of Holiday House; but this year it would be something more. It would be 
the headquarters of fight, the centre of the resistance which was to use the 
Commissioner’s order to cease firing as an excuse for a more determined 
skirmishing. For it stood right on the pilgrims’ road. Indeed, Erda and the 
other rebels would have to travel a good eight-and-twenty miles along that very 
road itself, before coming to the slack water where they could cross the river by 
a ferry, and finish their journey through the level fields on its farther side to 
Herrnhut, with its homelike, peaceful surroundings. The memory of them came 
to Erda, making her sense of that inevitable climbing of the golden stair after 
righteousness, more acute; since she had to face a good-bye to them also. And 
sooner than she had expected, for the breaking up of winter work a week earlier 
than usual, owing to this secular interference, had made David, eager to begin anew, 
plead for a speedier wedding. So there were only two or. three days left, at most. 

The knowledge, however, brought her no doubt; it helped her, rather, to a 
greater certainty. She had done right. Her feet were indeed upon the golden stair ! 

And in the other houses of the Mission, where every one was disregarding 
sleep in the striving after something that was more to them than sleep, the 
atmosphere was electric also, the thoughts militant. 

So they were in the streets, the alleys of the town; for on the bridge of boats, 
that bridge which spanned the broad expanse of water between the city and the 
great plain of India, the pilgrims were passing now in an unending stream, to take 
up their places as near as might be to the Pool of Immortality, where, with the 
dawn, the water would rise miraculously for the cleansing of sin. 
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“ Hari !—hara! Hara !—hari!” 

The cry was almost incessant, but the eye could see little; for the moon was 
young, the night dark. 

“ Hara !—haii! Hari !—hara !” 

Hour after hour it came, that cry on the dread Creator, the dread Destroyer. 
Monotonous, patient, almost indifferent, yet absolutely insistent. 

The golden-shod feet of the pilgrims, after whose souls the missionaries yearned, 
were on the golden stair also, and their golden gates would open at the ‘“ Cradle 
of the Gods”; must open, hidden though the goal was by mist when it was day, 
by darkness when it was night. 

What matter? for the gold-shod feet might falter and fall ere that goal was 
reached ; but the hidden spring of cleansing at the Pool of Immortality was theirs. 
It would rise at dawn—rise as it did always, every year. 

“ Hara !—héri! Hari !—haré!” 

What matter Birth or Death, if the finding of that lost paradise of purity was 
certain ! 

Out on the bridge, whence the cry came oftenest, there was no doubt regarding 
this certainty ; but, as each weary pair of feet stumbled on the first stones of the 
town, it stumbled into an atmosphere in which nothing seemed sure, save that 
there was change, that Eshwara was not what it had been. 

To begin with, it held soldiers. Wherefore? And why had dead women been 
sent back to it, by Mother Ganges, to curse the men whose love had killed them? 

But what wonder, when the very logs, the very fishes, were stolen from the 
river nowadays ; and from the people also? Then what of this strange new light— 
the light which fed on men’s brains, that came and went at pleasure, that was 
quite small at first, when but seven or eight men had been sacrificed, but which, 
only an hour or so agone, had showed in a huge ray, feeling here and there 
through the darkness for God knows what, then settling on it, making it impossible 
to hide aught, prying into the very Holiest of Holies! Had it not shot in to 
Mother Kali’s very temple, and shown the worshippers that two of Mer mighty 
arms were stuck on with sealing-wax? What God would stand that? And how 
could the very Gods themselves work miracles, if everybody could see how they 
were done? 

They had refused to work them for pious jog? Gorakh-nath. What wonder? 
The Gods did not like laughter, especially the laughter of J/ J/echas ! * 

Therefore who was to tell if the spring would even rise in the Pool? So those 
who were wise would make certain of at least a modicum of salvation, and go 
straight to the bathing-steps. The river, anyhow, must be there. 

This suggestion of a cautious hedge was diligently spread by the bathing-ghat 
priests among the new arrivals, who listened patiently. But so they did also to 
the other priests, whose business it was to scorn the possibility of failure, and to 
deny the displeasure of the gods: to say that jog? Gorakh-nath had been found 
out by the Auzoors in one of his usual tricks—that was all. So that people who 
wanted the genuine article, and a real, good old crusted miracle, had better come 
as usual to the Pool. 

The weary-footed, anxious-eyed climbers of the golden stairs listened patiently, 
silently, even when the antagonists began, in vehement quarrel, to bandy threats, 
and hint at worse portents to come. ‘To their experience, their hope, it seemed 
impossible to dream their pilgrimage in vain. ‘The dawn would show, anyhow. So 
hour by hour, minute by minute, the tide of pilgrims set citywards, till it brimmed 


* Literally ‘‘ outcasts”; used as a term of abuse for Europeans. 
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over with faith and hope. And these are dangerous things when charity depends on 
them, and there are antagonistic claims to every alms. So Eshwara was restless. 

Over in the jail, also, by which the golden-shod feet passed so closely with 
their heart-stirring cry, it seemed as if Vincent Dering’s thrumming, following as 
it did on the heels of Eugene Smith’s success with the search-light, had set what 
Dr. Dillon called his “ Hosts of the Devil” in commotion. Indeed, that thrumming 
was still going on when George Dillon had gone raging over to conjure the 
experimenter, with oaths, to turn off his confounded bull’s-eye at once, or the 
prisoners would go out of their judgment with thinking of the number who would 
have to die that night, in order to keep up the supply of brain power !—and just, 
too, as he had been congratulating himself that the cholera scare was over. 
Seventy-two hours, and not a case! It was too bad. 

Eugene, whom he found on the roof of his house playing with coils, batteries, 
accumulators, had suggested eagerly that if there were real trouble, he might end 
it by turning his light bang on to the jail, and so reducing it to a paralysis of 
sheer terror. Dr. Dillon, however, had sworn violently that he would not have 
the poor wretches frightened unnecessarily, especially when that triumphant cry of 
those who were free to defy the devil by seeking sanctification before death, 
reminded them that ¢Aey could not,—that they must die defiled, helpless, hopeless ! 
That fear was, in a way, he said, dignified—worthy of consideration. And he did 
not anticipate trouble unless there was treachery inside or out, though, perhaps, 
he might, as a precaution, ask Dering for an extra guard. 

But when the latter happened to come in while the Doctor was still there, 
as Mrs. Smith’s escort home, Dr. Dillon apparently changed his mind. Anyhow, 
he pooh-poohed Captain Dering’s offer to send one, by saying, that the more you 
could keep a jail to yourself, the better—or, for the matter of that, anything else ! 
So, with a curt good-night to Mrs. Smith, he went back to his work, leaving Vincent 
to remark, carelessly, that Dillon seemed in a bad temper. At which Muriel 
smiled. There was something in the air, she said, conducive to bad temper. 
She, hergelf, felt she must soon have a quarrel with the Doctor’s assumption of 
knowing better than any one else, so it was as well he had not stopped to dinner. 
The quarrelsomeness did not, however, extend to Vincent, who did; indeed, she 
made herself so tenderly charming and unconsciously friendly towards him, that 
he began to accuse himself of having been too irresponsive of late. ‘The fact of 
being in love did not preclude friendship for some one else—if, indeed, he was 
really in love with Laila Bonaventura? In one way he knew himself to be so; 
but the idea of treating this love of his on conventional lines was still repugnant 
to him, the thought of her as his wife barely attractive. 

So, after a time, spent pleasantly enough for those two, Eugene Smith went 
off to his coils and accumulators and batteries, half-sulky, half-bored, and wholly 
ill-used at having to switch off when he had at least half an hour’s electricity all 
ready stored for use. 

He was grumbling over this fact when Vincent called good-night to him before 
starting to drive back; and he answered that but for fools, who were afraid of 
going to their proper place, he might have given Dering electric light on the road. 

“No, thanks!” cried Vincent gaily: “there’s enough electricity in the air 
to-night without that. I believe your machine has leaked, Smith! I feel as if I 
should give out sparks if any one touched me!” 

As he drove across the bridge Eshwara looked as if it were doing that too. 
There were lights everywhere, twinkling little restless lights. ‘The very spit, usually 
dark with the darkness of primitive life after sundown, was alive with them ; for 
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the pilgrims were camping there as elsewhere. Nor were all the fisher-folk abed 
as usual, for that, surely, was one of them paddling up stream on a dug-out,—just 
under the last span of the bridge. He saw the man distinctly, not five yards 
from him in the flash of the lamps as he drove past overhead, and wondered 
what the mischief he was doing at that time of night, going up stream. 

Something to be ashamed of, no doubt, else why should he have sent the 
dug-out beyond the circle of light with a swift stroke ? 

Truly Father Ninian was right: Eshwara was not normal. Its pulse beat 
irregularly, and things were going on which should not be going on. 

A sudden shame made him glance at the shadowed pile of the palace, looming 
above the shadowed town. It was all dark save for one row of restless, twinkling 
lights. Those were the little latticed windows of Laila’s sitting-room, that was fit 
for any king’s favourite. He had seen it already—might see it again at twelve, if 
she was in one of her reckless moods, when she would risk anything for his sake. 

Truly ! there were things going on ! 

But this was between themselves; this could hurt no one.  By-and-by, of 
course, he would insist on a commonplace engagement and a wedding. Yes: a 
commonplace wedding. He had, despite his vague repugnance to her origin, made 
up his mind to that. No one but an utter cad could take what he was taking 
and then shake his bridle rein and ride away! But for the present it was the 
most absolutely perfect bit of romance in his whole life. He could not, would 
not, give it up. Laila was right! This was the essence. As a rule people mixed 
Love, diluted it, were vaguely ashamed of its absorbing influence. But when you 
came to analyse even the diluted feeling, its virtue lay in this irrational content, 
this desire for nothing better than this best of pleasures—this paradise of a 
woman’s love. 

He laughed suddenly at the memory of Laila’s quick grasp of his meaning, 
when Muriel had overheard his remark about the time. Such quickness in the 
latter would have made him revolt from it; but with Laila it was different. <A 
passionate gratitude to the girl to whom fear, remorse, the very possibility of 
change seemed unknown, rose up and claimed him. Dear little girl! She was so 
absolutely single-minded in her love for him. How could any one expect him 
to forego the luxury of such a love yet awhile ? 

In thinking Laila single-minded, Vincent thought the truth, so far as he was 
concerned. If love, passionate as Juliet’s, and far more innocent in one way, 
far more rusé in another, ever existed, hers was that love. Nevertheless, its very 
integrity made her curiously cunning in regard to anything which threatened to 
disturb that idyll in the garden. So, at that very moment when Vincent looked 
up at her windows asserting her absolute lack of pretence and _ singlemindedness, 
she was pitting her wits against old Akhbar Khan in a manner worthy of her 
grandmother Anari Begum ; since Akhbar, far more than her guardian, was to be 
feared. ‘The latter, honest man, went to his bed, beyond the chapel, at ten of the 
clock precisely ; but Akhbar, who from ancient habit was given to prowling about 
at night, and napping in odd corners, had many chances of discovery. During 
the last few days, however, when she, for her own purposes, had let him talk, he 
had become so garrulous regarding his past, that she had recognised in him an 
unscrupulous confidant, with whom, in face of the possibility of requiring one, it 
was wise tO remain on terms. 

So, as she lounged on the sofa, she listened to his endless talk with tolerance. 

“Nay!” she interrupted at last. “If, as thou sayest she will, she brings me 
more dresses and jewels, she may call me Begum and hint at my being one, 
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really, a thousand times over. Why not? Begum and Princess are the same, and 
my great-grandmother in Italy was that. Pidar Narayan told me so to-day.” 

The memory of the old man’s voice, when, with new-found courage, she had 
questioned him concerning those old days, made her eyes soft. Yes! he would, 
he must understand. So, by-and-by, when Vincent and she were tired of playing 
Romeo and Juliet (the story of the star-crossed lovers had been her only reading 
since Vincent had taken to quoting so much from it), they would make Pidar 
Narayan play Friar Laurence, and marry them on the sly. ‘That would be so 
much more amusing than a regular wedding. He could not refuse, since he had 
once loved as she loved. You could hear that in his voice: after how many 
years ?>—fifty or sixty! And the princess had, of course, loved also in exactly the 
same way. Laila felt sure of it. That curious, inexpressible feeling had come to 
her also. Laila, trying to formulate it, slipping her heel idly in and out of her 
dainty little bronze shoe as she lounged, suddenly remembered Vincent’s song to 
the tambourine, and laughed. That was it! 

“Golden feet upon a golden stair.” 

That expressed it exactly. Two pair of feet going side by side up a golden 
stair, to golden gates. So content. Ah! God! how content! Seeking something, 
claiming something, yet still content. That feeling came, sometimes, when you 
were saying your prayers. A sort of yearning for, a sort of satisfaction zn, 
something that was not you. So if it came then, there could be no harm in it. 

Harm! ‘The very Sisters allowed that you must love the man you were going 
to marry. And she and Vincent would be married by-and-by and live happily, for 
that was better than having a “statue of pure gold” erected to you! In the 
meantime secrecy, so long as Vincent wished to play Romeo and Juliet, was her 
cue ; therefore, the more she could blind old Akhbar, the more he could be turned on a 
wrong tack, the better. Especially when the turning was so delightfully ridiculous ! 

She managed, however, not to laugh her childish love of mischief into 
Mumtaza Mahal’s very face, when, after much shrinking into white sheets held 
up as screens, and quick cuddlings into corners at the faintest suspicion of a 
possible peep, that good lady—in her very, very best pink satin continuations— 
was ushered in through the dark deserted passages of the palace to Laila’s boudoir. 
For, despite the amusement, the girl’s heart was beating fast with determination 
to climb her golden stairs without interruption. So she allowed herself to be 
“ kow-towed” to, and called Begum Sahiba; and she accepted the new dress and 
jewels without protest. Eagerly, in fact, since they were far more gorgeous than 
the first, and caught her taste better. The former, indeed, had been Roshan 
Khan’s own choice, dictated by his acquired knowledge of the sort of things mem- 
sahibs admired ; these latter were her grandmother’s, purely, entirely Oriental. ‘The 
difference was great. Put briefly, ¢##s was the costume in which Anari Begum 
had flouted the Nawab, the other that in which she had caught Bunavatér’s fancy. 

Laila took up one of the heavy, gorgeous, glittering garments. It smelt 
strongly of musk, attar of roses, and jasmin, and she snuffed at it with a smile. 
That was ever so much better than the dull lavender water which was the only 
scent her guardian said a lady could use. Vincent would like that: he, like she 
did, loved strong scents. If only the stupid old frumpish thing would go away 
in time, she would put on that dress at once, and so give him a new pleasure. 
That was all her thought. 

As she sat with a happy smile, her face half-buried in a tiny three-cornered 
corselet of scarlet net embroidered in seed pearls, Mumtaza and Akhbar Khan 
winked at each other; and Laila’s sharp eyes catching this, brimmed over with 
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laughter. She felt glad the rest of her face was hidden, until she was grave 
enough to reply graciously to the hints, the suggestions; for Mumtaza had been 
bound over by oaths not to go too fast, and she obeyed her instructions. 

Even so, Akhbar Khan, listening with folded hands in a mantis-like attitude, 
his angles all crunched together into humility, wondered if he were standing on 
his head or his heels as he heard Laila admit, gravely, that she was certainly, in 
a way, the head of the family in that she possessed its land; but that, of course, 
Roshan was really the heir. That it had given her great gratification to see how 
thoroughly he had adopted English ways. ‘That, of course, it would be impossible 
for him to marry an uneducated cow of a girl. Here, for a moment, she had 
relapsed to sincerity in order to remark that it must be impossible to love a 
person you had not seen, and that, for her part, she knew in an instant if she 
was going to like or dislike people. If the latter, she tried never to see them, 
really, again. ‘Then, remembering her part, she had resumed it hastily by saying 
that no doubt she would see more of her cousin—who, by the way, was very nice- 
looking—in the future, as he was quite in society. 

Old Mumtaza had hard work at this juncture to prevent herself from cracking 
all her finger-joints over the girl’s head for luck, and wishing her a numerous 
offspring ; while Akhbar gave a gasp that was not all pleasure. He felt that he was 
being rushed—that the crisis might come before he was ready for it. At this rate, 
Pidar Narayan would have no chance of dying! At this rate, Roshan Khan’s castle 
in the air must topple over from sheer lack of foundation to such a lofty structure. 

As he trotted back beside Mumtaza’s curtained dhooli to that little parasite of 
a house against the palace wall, where he knew Roshan was waiting for the upshot 
of the interview, his one consolation was that bowstrings were out of fashion! 

In truth, there was no more restless man in Eshwara that night than Roshan 
Khan. The desire for this paradise had grown overwhelming, and as he listened 
to his grandmother, while Akhbar pointed each triumphant appeal of the old lady’s 
with a helpless “‘ Gereeb-pun-waaz,” his face grew pale with emotion ; until, at the 
mention of his good looks and Laila’s desire to see him, he turned fiercely to the 
go-between and bade him fix a time—the sooner the better ! 

Akhbar felt inclined to tell the truth then: to admit that he had never breathed 
a word of Roshan’s pretensions to the Miss-sahida, and that, so far, the negotiations 
only existed in his own imaginings. But the look on Roshan’s face—he had seen 
it often in his youth in connection with women, and sacks, and bowstrings— 
reduced him to protestations. He would do his best, he said, but with Pidar 
Narayan it would be difficult to manage. 

Roshan strode about the little courtyard like a wild beast in a cage, biting his 
moustache and thinking. Then he turned to the old phrase-monger. 

“T have settled it. Before dawn to-morrow, not this dawn—that is too nigh 
on us now—but the next, thou shalt let me in to the garden. ‘Thou knowest the 
little balcony which was not lit up: I will stay there waiting till she come for an 
early walk among the flowers. That can be managed. Then, if the coast is clear, 
we can meet and talk. If not, there is no harm done, for I can slip into the 
stream and swim back. That will be best, since it is not possible by day, and at 
night the mems do not receive visitors, as we do, without reproach. 

Roshan’s knowledge of etiquette was sound; yet at that very moment Laila, 
ablaze with gold and jewels, was meeting her lover’s eyes with a happy laugh. 

“‘What’s in a dress?” she paraphrased. “It is no part of me!” 

Was it not? Never had Vincent seen her look like this: so absolutely 
desirable, so perfectly to be adored, He caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
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“He caught her in his arms and kissed her.” 


The heavy scent upon her dress assailed him. She looked up into his eyes 
and laughed. 

“ But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true,” she whispered, “ than those 
that have more cunning to be strange.” 


“Juliet!” he whispered back, lost in sudden, mad passion. “Juliet!” 
Their gold-shod feet were upon the golden stair; the gates of Paradise were 
before them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE POOL OF IMMORTALITY. 


“ HArd—hari! Héari—hara!” 

The cry was incessant now, for there was a glint of light in the east, and the 
hosts of pilgrims to the “ Cradle of the Gods” were cramming, almost to solidity, 
each street and alley in Eshwara which could be said, by however long and 
tortuous a d@éfour, to give access to that small tank where, at dawn, the miraculous 
waters of cleansing would rise, as they always did on this, the great Day of 
Atonement. In the sea of slightly upturned faces, upturned in the vain hope of 
seeing over the heads of those in front, the most noticeable thing was the expression 
of mingled eagerness and patience. And this, again, was most noticeable in those 
who stood nearest to the bamboo railing which had been erected—in a square, some 
four feet from the first step downwards—as a precaution against a dangerous rush 
on all sides; and, in consequence, a dangerous crush on those steep steps. The 
only entrance to these, therefore, was by a sort of double sheep-pen at the end 
nearest the town, by means of which, when the time came, some fifty bathers 
would be admitted to the railed square from the inner pen; their places in which 
would be taken by fifty in the outer one; their places, in turn, being filled 
by fifty from the general crowd. By this double check, no more than fifty could 
stand at one time with no barrier between their mortality and immortality! The 
railing itself was guarded every two yards by a yellow-legged constable, and at the 
sheep-pens stood the two European police-officers in whose hands the peace 
and order of the vast crowd lay. ‘Their assistant stood at the exit gate at the 
other end, and the three white helmets showed strangely conspicuous amongst the 
bare or saffron-turbaned heads. 

The two officials at the sheep-pens were talking and laughing to each other as 
Englishmen will before business begins ; talking and laughing London talk, for one 
of them was fresh from home furlough, and had only been detailed for this special 
duty on his way up country. 

“Ves! I had a jolly day,” he was saying. “The dear old Heath was looking 
just as it always did. It was like being born again to come back to the whole 
caboodle—Aunt Sallies, ‘Tommy Dods, welshers, and the lot; and then the 
enclosure——” A sudden sway in the crowd made him look round hastily at his 
own. It was all correct; so many yards this way, so many that, with yellow legs 
marking the yards, and those three white helmets marking the limits within which 
regeneration was legal. 

The sway ceased. ‘The moment had not yet come, though slowly, surely, the 
light grew, to give the great mass of bronze faces a greyish, corpse-like tint ; while, 
half way up the sky behind them, the serrated edge of the sacred snows grew pale 
and cold and stern, like the very face of Death itself. 

“ Hari—hara! Haraé—hari / 

There was a note of anxiety in the cry now, for the shadow thrown by the tall 
houses which hemmed in the wide courtyard was growing paler, and in another 
minute, at most, the twelve-foot square of cleansing water, which was all the Gods 
vouchsafed, must surely begin to rise and show at the bottom of those worn stone 
steps—worn by generations on generations of golden-shod feet seeking immortality. 

“Stand back, please! Not yet,” came an English voice, inaudible for the 
thythmic roar of the multitude; but the raised riding-whip was sufficient. The 
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eagerness died out for a moment 
from those nearest faces, lost 
in a cheerful obedience, a 
respectful sa/aam or two, a 
general acquiescence. 

“TI wish those devils of 
priests would turn on the 
tap,” remarked the other 
Englishman, with a yawn. 

“Yes!” answered the first 
speaker ; “if you are on duty 
next year, I’d insist on the 
curtain being rung up at the 
bill time. It is rough on the 
audience ; especially when they 
don’t cat-call ! ” 

He gave an imitation of a 
London gallery’s sign of im- 
patience, which made some of 
the golden-shod ones stare ; 
for the rhythmic roar had died 
down in one of those sudden 
silences which seize upon 
humanity even when in masses ; 
so that a faint “sxumpa-tum- 
tum — rumpa-tum-tum” was 
distinctly audible, from far. It 
was the tom-tom of the old 
Brahmin, whom Lance Carlyon 
had seen selling the endless 
circles of cut paper as a whole 
pantheon of Gods. 

It is an eminently disturbing 





aA [Ail~ sound, that ceaseless, insistent 
{ ve 4 ° 

Oe. throb of a tom-tom, which has 
“It was the tom-tom of the old Brahmin.” no end, no beginning, which 


holds ever in its beat the 
necessity for something more ; for another repetition, and yet another. 

So, on its ceaselessness, broke in, again, that swaying, pulsing roar of many 
voices. 

“ Héri!—hara! Life !—Death !—Creator !—Destroyer ! ” 

“Something must have gone wrong with the ball-cock, and, as usual, the 
plumber will be ‘én directly from another little job,” said the man who had just 
come out from England, reminiscently. He had gone there to settle his wife and 
bairns.in a jerry-built villa near London; so the memory of something beyond 
the iniquities of the plumbers—those Borgias of modern life, dealing death 
unchecked, undiscovered—made his eyes pass beyond the crowd, pass the spires of 
the clustered temples, and settle on the still dark western sky, over whose curved 
edge lay the goal of his solitary feet, the end of his pilgrimage, the cradle of 
his divinities. 

“Stand back, please! Not yet,” came his order again; and once more eagerness 
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died down to obedience. Once more that cry on the Creator, the Destroyer, 
ended in that insistent, restless beat of the old god-selling Brahman’s drum. 

It was a strange scene: above was the growing light of day; below, the 
square stone font of immortality; and between them a clamouring crowd, a 
careless few. 

And between them what? A light railing of bamboo, the dignity that doth 
hedge an empire. ‘That was all. 

And now, with a sudden access of light, came the quick in-drawing breath of 
thousands, to voice a sort of sharp, short sob, followed by an instant’s silence. 
Then, long, soft, with the hush in it of some huge wave far out at sea which 
swallows up a lesser one, came the out-going breath of these thousands voicing a 
sigh. For the pool was still empty, though the dawn had come ! 

Something was wrong. Seriously wrong, to judge by one English face as it 
turned to give a look round, then settled on another English face. 

“There’s something up—God knows what—the Commissioner feared a row, 
you know. You'd better go to the fort, and ask Dering to send us down every 
man he can; men, you understand, not sabres—as yet. And tell Pidar 
Narayan—he’s a_ host in himself with these pilgrims: Ramanund too — you 
might get him—we want any one who can help the crowd to keep its temper, 


though I don’t expect he’d be much good. And there’s no one else 
Inspector !”—-here the police-officer turned to a silver-laced turban beside the outer 
pen,—“ leave that in charge of Govind and Suchet... stay! Shivdeo will be 


better, he is a high-caste Brahmin. And you go and send every twice-born 
constable you’ve got, and can trust, to every alley and street that leads here, or 
there will be an awful crush when those in front don’t move on. And”—he 
wrinkled his forehead in hasty thought—‘‘ have we any one connected with the 
temple priests—some one they can trust? Ah! Anant, of course !—the very man! 
Send him to find out if there is anything really wrong; and”—he lowered his 
voice—“ if it is anything to do with the siphon, or whatever it is, get workmen and 
set it straight: pour water down—anything! Only there must be a miracle. And 
be quick! If this crowd gets impatient—God help it! ” 

The last was to himself as he looked round the solid packed mass of humanity. 
There was no sign of impatience in it as yet; only eagerness. 

“And mind,” he added, “no truncheons drawn till I myself give the order.” 

The word passed in a low tone round the square of authority, and that done, 
the head of it pulled out his cigar-case. He might as well smoke while he could. 

The crowd watched him, vaguely interested at his lack of interest in what was 
coming; until a faint, forward sweep, a half-hearted shout came from _ behind, 
came from those upturned faces which could not even see an Englishman lighting 
his cigar. 

“Not yet! Stand back!” said the latter again, as the pressure on the sheep- 
pen grew. And they stood back; all save a miserable-looking, dirt-clad, wild-eyed 
mendicant who had wormed his way to the front, and now feared to lose it. 

“Lo! brother!” said big Govind, a Sikh from Patiala, as he thrust him 
back gently, “have patience awhile. Give the Gods time. There is not water to 
wash a babe yet!” 

Shivdeo, at the other side of the pen, taller even than Govind, a Saraswati 
Brahman if ever there was one, twirled his moustache airily and laughed. “Nay, 
Govinda!” he called, “let the beggar in. He seeks but to drown vermin !” 

The rude jest served its turn, after the manner of policemen’s jokes all over 
the world. The crowd close at hand tittered, caught up the cue, amused itself 
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with additions; and those behind forgot the great question in curiosity. But not 
for long. 

“ Hira—hiri! Héri—hara!” 

The roar of relief rose up tumultuously, the mass of people swayed with that 
curious sidelong motion of a forward crowd, as, in the clear light, a trickle of 
water showed through the crevices of the paving-stones at the bottom of the tank. 

“Look out!” shouted the Englishman; but remonstrance in words was useless 
in that storm of sound. So big Govinda promptly snatched two intruders out of 
his pen, like puppies, by the scruff of their necks, one in each hand; and 
Shivdeo, choosing out the nearest low-caste man unerringly, caught him in his 
arms like a baby, and literally tossed him on to the heads of the crowd with a 
shout which, even in that uproar, could be heard of some in that nearest crush. 

‘ Brahmans first, washerman! Thy sort can bathe in the suds of our clothes! 

And those who heard, ducked, and when the victim—who was zof a washerman 
—fell amongst them, hustled and silenced him, and nodded to the big man whose 
claim to dignity was writ so plain upon his face. 

But, despite ready wit and sheer strength, one determined fellow would have 
made good his entrance, and so served as a bell-wether to that overwhelming flock, 
if a white hand and arm with silver buttons on the cuff, holding a silver-mounted 
hunting-crop clubbed savagely short, had not come down—glinting in the first 
sun-ray like a sword—-clear on the bare head as it ducked under the barrier. 

The intruder, a big, burly devotee, dropped on his face like a stone; then, 
to the striker’s relief, sat up, and apparently howled: apparently, because that 
rhythmic roar smothered all individual sound. 

“ Hara!—hari! Hara /—hari !” 

Suddenly, as it had begun, it stopped; for that faint inrush of water had 
stopped also; stopped, hesitated, then sunk out of sight again with a sort of 
drowning gurgle, that came as an accompaniment to the only other sound— 
the insistent throbbing of the old god-maker’s drum in the distance. 

“Not enough pressure!” murmured the police officer to himself, judging that 
an attempt had been made to fill the tank in some new way. Then he frowned. 
There would be pressure enough and to spare among the crowd soon, most likely. 
What could be done to prevent it ? 

“Halt! By your right—single file.” 

The order came, far back, from the widest street, and it was full ten minutes 
ere Lance Carlyon, with a following of Sikh pioneers, armed with spades and picks, 
could edge through the crowd, though it still yielded room to authority without a 
murmur. He had been on his way with a fatigue party to finish clearing the camp, 
when the assistant superintendent of police had met him, and sent him down. 

“Detail four of your men to clear the mud from the crevices of the stones, 
said the police-officer, seizing on a possible diversion gladly: “it will serve to keep 
the crowd amused till Dering brings his men.” 

As the four stalwart pioneers stepped to their work of making miracles, a stir of 
expectation ran through those first rows who could see. Surely, they said to each 
other, if the Masters took the job in hand, the Gods must need send the water. 

“Of a surety!” said Shivdeo, catching the comment. ‘Do not the Gods 
always befriend the bold? Do not we, of Harriana, find the sacred river which 
the devils hid, though we have to dig three-hundred-feet wells to find it?” 

This allusion to the extraordinarily deep wells dug by the peasantry in the 
almost rainless tract beneath which, so the legend goes, the river Saraswati still 
runs, passed from mouth to mouth consolingly. 
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Yea! if devils hid water, men found it. Why not these men? since nothing 
was impossible to a miracle. 

The sun was shining broadly now, as if it had been up for hours, and showed, 
far as the eye could reach down every lane and street and alley, nothing but that 
sea of upturned faces converging to one centre ; wonderfully still, wonderfully patient 

“JT wish some one would stop that cursed drum,” said Lance suddenly ; “it’s 
enough to give any one the fidgets. I feel myself——” He broke off, and his 
memory going back to his jesting remark to Erda, his young face clouded. Was 
it possible he should never see her again? Was it possible that the Reverend 
David was to claim his paradise? He felt savage at the very thought, impatient, 
full of an almost righteous anger at everything, especially the drum-banger for 
making such an infernal noise. 

And now, far back as before, an English voice could be heard giving an order. 
It was to loosen scabbards this time, and the police-officer looked up hastily. It 
meant that, for the first time, the crowd must be hesitating in its quick obedience 
to command ; perhaps because most of these troopers were Mahomedans. 

“T hope they'll get through without using them,” said the man responsible for 
peace and order ; “ but steady, please! in case of a rush. Remember that if we 
yield more foot-room, some one mus¢ fall, then there will be the devil to pay. At 
present they are so tight packed they can’t.” 

That indeed was the position; as long as authority could prevent those few 
yards of clear space about the pool being encroached upon, there was safety. So 
the barrier of men waited anxiously. But no rush came, and the reason of this 
was made clear when the file of troopers appeared ; for they were led by old 
Pidar Narayan, who had joined the party at the crucial moment, and piloted 
them through the crowd, which gave way to his well-known figure with absolute 
alacrity. He turned at the entrance, to hold up his hand in priestly fashion. 

“ Patience, my children!” he said sternly. ‘‘Tarry ye the Lord’s leisure! Let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.” 

The idea, familiar to the least of them, brought instant assent, and a sort of 
relieved sigh from those who heard it. Here was something they could under- 
stand. A man, set apart from others by his dress, his life, his invariable 
assumption of authority, his unquestioned claim to be mediator between the dim 
inaccessible Creator and his creatures, to be interpreter of the hidden Mind. 

But the police officer heaved Avs sigh of relief over the appearance of more 
matter. His barrier could now be one of men, standing shoulder to shoulder. 

And such a barrier would soon be needed, since this latest contingent brought 
discouraging news. The priests were helpless. The secret supply had somehow 
been tampered with; but where, not even they could tell without help. And 
though they had sent, long before dawn, to both Am-ma and Gu-gu—the only 
two men likely to know anything, or be able to do anything—neither could 
be found. 

“And won’t be!” interrupted Vincent, suddenly remembering, as he listened, 
what he had seen the night before. ‘They are most likely in the plot, one of 
them, at any rate, was going up the H4ri in a dug-out late last night.” 

“Not Am-ma,” put in Lance. “He started before that to go up the Hara 
and pilot down a raft for the forest officer, I met him as I came back 
to dinner.” 

“Well, he is not get-at-able, anyhow, and that’s all we have to consider,” said 
the police officer. ‘ Briefly, the miracle is off the bill. Now, how the deuce are 
we to get the audience to go away peacefully ?” 
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“Perhaps if I, as a fellow-countryman and a Brahman, were to address them,” 
began Ramanund, who had come down with Pidar Narayan, feeling important at 
being summoned. 

The latter turned to the man, who, he knew, had long since rejected the 
faith of his’ fathers, 
and, so to. speak, 
thrown the Almighty 
overboard to lighten 
his ship. 

‘“You cannot 
argue with that, my 
son !” he said gently, 
pointing to the sea 
of patient yet eager 
faces. ‘‘ No one of 
your sort ever has, 
in all the history of 
the world. That 
does not reason. It 
feels. Show it an- 
other miracle, and it 
will worship. Give 
it a cause, and it 
will espouse it. Give 
it a lead, and it will 
follow; but words 
—never !” 

“Well! I hope 
to God no one will 
supply it with the 
wrong lead,” put in 
the police officer. 
“For the rest, we 
must hold the fort, 
I suppose.  In- 
spector! when is 
the show—the 
miracle, I mean— 
supposed to end?” 

“Not till sunset, 
sir,” said the man, 
salaaming. 

“And it’s now 
about six, I suppose. 
Eleven hours.” He 
took out his cigar- 
case and counted. 
“Yes! Tl last through. Inspector! close your men in, and let them stand at 
ease. Captain Dering, if you can spare yours till then, I shall be obliged.” 

“Certainly. I left a troop with Roshan Khan and orders to send word of any 
disturbance ; and I wired to Dillon in case——” 





‘Then he walked over and looked down into the deep, empty tank.” 
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Father Ninian shook his head. “There is no fear till this is settled.” He 
pointed to the Pool. 

And he was right. All through the long, hot hours the crowd waited. 
Sometimes the cry “ Haraé—hédri/” burst out, to be followed by a faint rush. 
Sometimes the great mass stood silent listening to the insistent throbbing of the 
old god-maker’s drum in the distance; but through it all the note was patience. 
And it was patience, also, in the square enclosure of authority. Sometimes a 
would-be intruder would be lifted like a puppy, and chucked back to his fellows. 
Once or twice an English arm would go up and come down on some more wilful 
head ; but that was all. 

And far away at the fort, the gong chimed the hours regularly up to twelve, 
and began at one again. 

But there was no fuss, no noise. The crowd stood their ground, giving no 
inch; and authority stood its ground and yielded none, since in that lay safety 
for all. 

So, with a horrible slowness, the day dragged on, until at last the red sun sank 
behind the levels, beyond the jail, and the strain was over. 

“T’ll take a biscuit in my pocket next time,” said the police officer, cheerfully, 
as bit by bit the stones of the courtyard began to show between the golden-shod 
feet. “Inspector! send your men to quarters, and let them eat their food.” 
Then he walked over and looked down into the deep, empty tank. 

“Tt might have been full up,” he said. ‘‘ We couldn’t have stopped them for 
a moment, if they had had any sort of a lead over. And from what you told the 
Commissioner, sir”—he turned to Father Ninian—‘“I was afraid of one.” 

The old priest stood for a moment in silence watching the crowd disperse. 

“So was I,” he said; “but I was mistaken, so far. Still, there is danger in the 
air. I feel it. I hear it.” 

And as he spoke, above the hum of the crowd, silent no longer, rose that 
insistent throbbing of the old god-maker’s drum. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ADRIFT. 


ERDA SHEPHERD stood in her bedroom under the wood-shingled house at Herrnhut, 
looking at a heap of white muslin and delicate embroideries which lay upon her bed. 

It was the wedding dress. She had just unpacked it, partly because she felt 
deseuvrée, partly in the hope that the sight of it, ready to be worn so soon, would 
still the vague disquiet of which she was conscious. Yet, if any one had ventured 
to suggest, when she had said good-bye to Lance Carlyon the evening before—said 
good-bye almost carelessly, by reason of the fervid enthusiasm which absorbed her— 
that within twenty-four hours the wisdom of the farewell should seem logically 
doubtful, she would have been desperately angry. 

But she was too honest to deny that the doubt had come—come in a moment, 
wildly, passionately, when they had thwarted her desire of joining in the crusade 
over the other side of the river along the pilgrims’ road. She had meant to go 
with David, who was to take up his position at a camping-ground some six miles 
off, and she had fought hard for the privilege. But they had quoted Scripture at 
her, to prove that a wife, or a wife to be, must needs hamper a man more than 
any other woman, even his sister. David had been kind about it—almost too kind. 
She flushed a little at the recollection ot his words, his look ; for that sort of thing 
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had scarcely come into her calculations. But Dr. Campbell had pompously 
reminded her that her future profession would be wife, caretaker, sympathiser, and 
general bolsterer-up to a worker. Nor need she think the task small; it was the 
noblest one a woman could have. He had gone on to comfort her with instances 
of such general support from his own life, and those of his friends, until, with a 
flash, that unexpected questioning had taken possession of the girl’s mind. She 
had asked herself what difference there was in the nobility of being one man’s wife 
or another’s, provided the man was worthy—his work in the world good? “I can 
wish no better wish for you and for the world!” Father Ninian’s words had come 
back to her then, as if in answer to her questioning. 

And, even now, they echoed in her heart. ‘The house was very quiet, very 
shadowy, for the sun left the little oasis of valley, set in its circling wilderness of 
hill, long before a fraction of light faded from the sky above it. She could hear 
Mrs. Campbell’s voice down the ladder-like stairs, conferring with the cook over 
the wedding-cake, and, in a side-issue, exhorting him to be sure and have the soup 
hot in case the workers might return exhausted and require something to eat the 
moment they arrived. 

irda sat down on the bed beside the white muslin, and fingered the quaint 
little cap idly, as she told herself that such things would be a part of her duties 
in the future. 

But only a part. Life was no unknown country to this girl, who had spent 
years in a medical mission. She was no ignorant baby standing, in a fashion 
happily past, on the verge of she knew not what. She looked ahead calmly, taking 
the world as the Creator made it. She thought, without a flush, as good women 
do, of the children she hoped might come, and as she thought, she frowned; not 
from any revolt of her spiritual or physical nature, but because, once more, the 
question rose,—Was not Lance right? Was not that the essence? Was it not 
everything to be sure of the inheritance ? 

She started up at the sound of her aunt calling her, glad of the interruption. 

Had she not better, the good lady suggested, try on the dress, now she was 
about it, since, if there was anything amiss, the sooner the tailor set to work to 
rectify it, the better ! 

Undoubtedly. Besides, she told herself, the mere putting on of this, the sign 
of her new profession, would be healthful. It would give her the feeling of being 
set apart for the life which she had chosen deliberately ; chosen with her eyes open, 
though, maybe, focussed too much on that mental companionship. Too much ? 
Impossible! Lance was wrong. That was the crowning glory of marriage; and 
even if it seemed hard to have to stand aside from actually fighting the good fight, 
the victory would be hers—hers almost more than her husband’s, since the effort 
would be greater, the work more against the grain. Yes! she would try on the 
dress; and if it did not fit perfectly, what matter? Was anything in the world 
perfect? Yet it should be as perfect as she could compass; even the little cap 
should not lack its bunch of orange blossom! 

She was, for the time, womanhood incarnate. Womanhood, playing with dainty 
little tendernesses and conceits about the abyss for which it is responsible. 

So, with the smile of an angel, she passed into the garden, the old militant 
feeling at her heart. Her feet were on the golden stairs. She was going to regain 
the lost Paradise hand in hand with one of those whom she had driven from it. 
They were going to forget all the consequences of that mistake. They were going 
to be . . . what? The vague confusion did not prevent her feeling that she was 
absolutely certain she was on the right path. Indeed, the only regret of which 
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“She stood looking over to the frowning cliffs, from the little wooden landing-stage. . . .” 


she was conscious, was one that she was not on the other side of the river, on 
the pilgrims’ road, with the rest of the Mission. 

She stood, looking over to the frowning cliffs, from the little wooden landing- 
stage, built out at the bottom of the garden into the wide shallows of the river, 
which here showed scarcely a streak or dimple of current. She could see the 
Mission-boat lying moored on the other side, against the fighters’ return. Yet the 
very idea of fight seemed impossible, she thought, in that utter peacefulness and 
stillness. ‘The rim of dark hills circled the jewel of the sun-bright sky tenderly, 
as if it sought to keep in the heavy, sweet perfume of the orange blossom which 
starred every tree in the wide, fruitful garden. They were famous oranges, those 
in the Herrnhut garden—grafts brought by a missionary from Malta. Mrs. 
Campbell, notable woman as she was, made a steady income for good works out 
of the sale of the great red-skinned, red-hearted fruit, and prided herself in 
keeping them later on her trees than any one in India. Indeed, in the shadier, 
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colder alleys some were still hanging side by side with the new blossoms; a 
sort of example to these novices, showing them what their real work in the world 
ought to be! Erda, smiling at her own conceit, stroked one of the warm yet 
stainless petals in the bunch she held, as if it were a sentient thing. Perhaps 
it was. Who knows? 

As she turned to go back, warned by a softening of the sky that the time 
was later than she thought, something showed rounding the smooth silver bend 
of the river above; and she paused, shading her eyes with her hand to see 
what it was. 

A raft. The first of the rafts of wood which, at certain seasons, were floated down 
the river to Eshwara. Am-ma’s raft, most likely, which he had told her he had to pilot. 

Yes! There he was on the’ quaint contrivance which the river-folk used for 
journeys down stream. A common string bed, no more, no less, supported 
between inflated bladders of skin. ‘The sight of it gave her a pang, to think that 
she would never more go bobbing, sidling, dipping, racing on one of them, as 
the Mission-folk always did when they wanted to stay to the last possible minute 
of holiday at Herrnhut, and get back to Eshwara as quickly as they could. For 
it took half the time of the winding road, when the river, as now, was quiet and 
manageable. And Am-ma was the most dexterous pilot on the river of the singular 
craft. There he was, paddling for dear life; now leaping to his great pile of 
timber, steering it with his blade round a bend, then leaping back to his string 
bed with the tow rope, to haul the rudderless mass to a straight line again. 

If she had time, she thought, she would have asked him to take her, just 
once more, as far as the ferry, two miles below. Then she might have walked 
back through the fields. She had often taken the pleasant little trip with Am-ma. 
There was no danger so far; but after that, when the river began to slip and 
slide, even he had sometimes to cut a raft adrift and trust to catching it again in 
smoother water; since it was not safe to have such a crushing neighbour in 
the eddies and swirls of a lasher. 

As she stood watching him, she saw him pause, looking towards her, then 
leap from the raft and come paddling down stream. He had evidently seen her 
waiting on the landing-stage, and thought she wanted him; so she shook her head 
and began to walk back to the house. As she did so an orange caught her eye 
under a tree, whence it had fallen from sheer red-gold ripeness; and knowing 
how Mrs. Campbell mourned a single loss, she gathered it up and took it with her. 

So, back in her own room, she began to pin her bunch of blossoms in_ her 
cap hurriedly, for she had lingered longer in the garden than she had intended, 
and there was a chance, only a chance, that those much-to-be-envied Church- 
militants might return and claim her attention. 

Still, hurried as she was, she knelt down beside the bed for a moment or two, 
and with her clasped hands laid almost caressingly among the soft muslin, prayed 
that she might wear this symbol of her entry into a new profession worthily. 

Then, scarcely looking at herself in the glass—which, indeed, was too small to 
show her more than a rather pale face smiling under a quaint little cap—she 
dressed hastily. Her aunt would be able to tell her if there was anything wrong, 
in the lighter rooms below; here, under the roof, it was already a little dark. 
Catching up the orange, she ran downstairs, wondering if the bridal blossoms 
always smelt so overpoweringly strong, and thinking that if it were so, they must 
make the trying ceremony still more trying to one who disliked to have strong 
scents about them, as she did. 

Her aunt was not to be seen in the dining-room, so Erda parted the heavy 
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curtains, which, in Indian fashion, divided it from the drawing-room, and looked 
in to see if she were there. 

It was at all times a dark room, especially in late afternoon, as now; but the 
light from behind her sent a shaft straight to the pier-glass, which stood—the joy of 
Mrs. Campbell’s heart—just opposite the curtains ; so making—as the good lady used 
fondly to say—the room look much larger than it really was, to those entering it. 

But what the girl saw in it today was no illusory enlargement of actualities, 
no idealisation of fact. It was something real, something not to be explained 
away, exaggerated, or minimised. It was a woman, tall, slender, robed in white ; 
a woman with red-gold hair, edged by the light behind her; a woman with a 
red-gold apple in her hand. . . 

She stood arrested before herself ; helpless before the memory of a voice. 

“ All straight folds—the sunshine on your hair, and a red-gold apple in your 
hand—the World’s Desire.” 

And she had refused him his. She stood for a second not thinking at all; 
simply with a rush, feeling the truth, feeling herself. 

Then, with a queer little cry, which might have been his name had it been 
articulate, she broke adrift. Broke, for the time, from all moorings, and, possessed 
with but the one idea that she could not do ove thing, that she must do another, 
she turned to the garden, and—the red-gold fruit still in her hand—hurried 
breathlessly through the waning light, through the dead-sweet perfume of the 
blossoms, till she found herself, she knew not why 
have space—upon the edge of the river! 





save that she must have air, 


‘There was something now, swaying idly against the landing-stage: a rude craft 
buoyed up by air! And there was a rude sort of man in it, comprehending yet 
uncomprehending, primitive, simple, expectant. 

“ Huzoor !” he said, with broad smiles and outstretched hand. ‘I have been 
waiting the A/uzoor’s pleasure. ‘The Presence will go whither ? ” 

** Whither ? ” 

Even in her excitement, the quaint coincidence struck her as absurd, and yet 
it seemed to sweep her farther still from her moorings. 

“Whither?” She gave that queer little cry again, and this time it was— 
“Lance ! Lance!” 

“Whither did the miss-sakiba say ?” asked Am-ma gravely. 

The cry turned to a strange laugh. ‘“’To Eshwara,—where else does the river 
go ?—where else?” 

The strange, frail boat was sidling against the landing-stage in the pulse of the 
river ; her stranger, frailer self was adrift on the greater river of life. And a hand, 
heedless, seeing nothing strange in either, careless of all the fine-drawn niceties of 
culture, had hold of hers. 

“So, straight to the centre, Huzvor. I have placed the seat correctly. That 
is right! The miss-sadzba recollects the old rules; we shall be in Eshwara before 
dawn !” 

She sat down mechanically, feeling only that she was adrift—adrift on the river 
that went to Eshwara—where else? And that. she was glad—glad because she 
could not stay—because she could not face . 

And then the thought came of facing something else—his glad delight when 
she came floating down the river, not dead, like the Lily Maid to Lancelot, but 
alive—a woman with a red-gold apple in her hand. 

She sat staring at what she held as if hypnotised by its colour, absolutely 
unconscious of anything else, till Am-ma’s voice came stolidly. 











“She sat... with the red-gold fruit in her lap, trying to think.” 
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“We must pick up the raft first, Huzoor. This slave let it drift while he waited 
for the miss; but we shall find it at the ferry.” 

At the ferry? The familiar idea startled her from dreams to the reality. 

How came she there? What had she done? What did this mean? A flush 
of intolerable shame swept to her face; she rose to escape. But Am-ma’s warning 
hand was on hers in an instant—that hand so heedless of so many limitations, so 
certain ere that there was no escape from /hese limitations. 

“The miss-sahiba forgets,” he said deferentially. “When one is in the stream 
there is no change possible ; but if the place is not right, we can alter it at the 
ferry.” 

She sat down again, telling herself this was true. She could alter it at the 
ferry. She could walk home through the fields. No one need know (the quaint 
craft, rocking itself back to balance, made her feel giddy); her dress was only 
muslin—she could remove the cap—if necessary—borrow a shawl from the Bible- 
woman near the ferry—saying she had not thought it would be so chilly. 

She buried her face in both her hands in a sort of despairing revolt at the 
duplicity ; so, with the red-gold fruit in her lap sat, trying to think. But she 
could not. The scent of the orange-blossom seemed to cloud her senses. She 
raised her face again, and stared at the river. Why had she done this? Why had 
she put this thing that she must always conceal into her life? There would 
always, now, be something she could not say straight out; and yet, if she lived to 
be a hundred, the memory of it would never fade; it would be as fresh as it was 
now, when she died with David’s hand in hers ! 

The intolerable humiliation of it stung deep, the instinct to escape rose 
fiercely. es 

“Be quick !” she cried, seeing Am-ma idle, letting the current do the work. “I 
want to get there as soon as possible. I must, or something worse may happen. 
There isn’t a moment to spare! ” 

Am-ma bent towards her from his seat astride a skin air-bag. ‘Did they kill 
any one?” he asked, in sudden interest. ‘ Did the prisoners escape, as it was 
arranged? And was it Carlone-sa/Zid they xilled?—they swore it should be he, 
because he laughed at the miracle.” 

“The prisoners !—Carlone-said—killed !” she echoed stupidly. ‘Then, with 
a great throb of the heart, she realised that here might be something of more 
importance than her self-humiliation. Had Father Ninian been right? Had there 
teally been some conspiracy afoot, and had Am-ma heard? 

“T have had no news from Eshwara, Am-ma,” she said, boldly: “what is this 
about prisoners escaping, and the sa/ib-logue being killed? Who was going to 
do that?” 

Am-ma looked crestfallen. “I thought the Hwzoor had heard,—that shat was 
why she was going. It is nothing. Idle talk; it is always talk. And the Auzoors 
have the Dee-puk-Rdg. They must still be kings.” 

‘“‘Am-ma,” she interrupted sternly “you must tell me about this. If you do 
not, I will take my hand off your son’s head—I will never——” 

He almost dropped his paddle in absolute terror. ‘“ Huzoor/” he said 
helplessly, “it is talk, idle talk. It is always so. All day long, and all night long, 
in the bazaars ; and the masters have the Dee-puk-Rdg. ‘There is no fear; but this 
slave will tell.” 

They were almost opposite the ferry before he had finished his tale, and 
she had grasped the whole tissue of trivialities which yet went to make up so 
formidable a possibility. ‘he discontent and dread regarding the canal, the strange 
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lights, the deaths in the jail, the return ot the cursed corpse; Gopi, the ticket- 
of-leave man’s talk of revenge if the cleansing water should fail. 

Much of this was new to her, but it hung together with what she already knew ; 
and yet it seemed incredible. What could be the object ? what could they expect 
to do? Here Am-ma had smiled inscrutably, and gaid the miss did not know 
bazaar talk. Everything was possible to it. Had they not even spoken of making 
a new Nawab out of Roshan Khan the 7/satdar? indeed, had not the jemedar at 
the palace already treated him as one? ; 

And the Pool of Immortality? Had it risen or not? Am-ma could not say. 
They had asked him with bribes and threats to do the job—that was only the 
priests’ revenge, but it would serve other purposes too—but he had refused, partly 
because he had to come away, and partly because he was the servant of the Light- 
bringers. As to when the prisoners were to escape, he could not say. To-day, 
perhaps to-morrow, most likely never; unless something really happened. It was 
talk. The miss need have no fear. The Huzoors having the Dee-puk-rég must 
needs be safe, and Carlone-sahid was a real hero: none braver, none stronger. 

That decided her. She had been counting costs as she listened. An hour, say, 
back to Herrnhut. Even if any one were there, which was uncertain, half an hour 
at least to start a messenger. Then the boat might be at the other side of the 
river. Then all those miles, on foot, on a rough road at night! 

“When shall we get to Eshwara?” she asked. 

* At the turn of the night and day, if the river is kind,” said Am-ma; but he 
looked doubtfully into a copper tint that remained in the sky, though the sun must 
have set behind the mountains. It had a curious effect, that copper-coloured dome 
above the rim of almost black hills, with the river, dark, mysterious, already 
beginning to slide towards the narrowing ravine. It did not strike her that she 
herself, adrift on that river in what was to be her wedding dress, with prehistoric, 
aboriginal Am-ma as pilot to her and a lumber raft, would have had a still more 
curious effect to a spectator’s eyes. But there were none, and it was already 
almost dark. 

“ Am-ma,” she said, “I will give you fifty rupees, and keep my hand on the 
son’s head, if you will leave the raft here and take me as quickly as you can to 
Eshwara—to the little steps below the fort—fifty whole rupees.” 

He shook his head and grinned, partly at his own superlative honesty. ‘ We 
should not go so fast without it, /7uzvor, now the slide is near,” he said; “for, 
see you, the raft is the wood-sahid’s new shape. It is a good shape; it came 
down the rapids above the valley like a boat, faster than ‘iis, when the paddle 
cannot be used. It will take us with it. I will fasten ‘zs behind, and steer. 
Then in the slacker water, when the paddle is possible, we will leave it; if the 
miss-sadida is in a hurry. But there is none. The Hzwzoors are Light-bringers.” 
He had already paddled alongside the raft,—a boat-shaped mass of huge logs 
rising towards the back,—and leaping to it, returned, after a moment, with the 
tow rope. 

“Tt shall do the work,” he said with another grin, as he fastened the air- 
buoyed bed to a ring placed for the purpose in one of the logs. Then he clucked 
emphatically. ‘“‘ Lo! who would grudge men’s brains to the Masters when they are 
clever as the Gods themselves? The miss will see how fast this goes. We shall 
be at Eshwara before the night turns to day.” 

Something in his tone warned her that the recurrence of the phrase was not 
pure chance. 

“That is when the prisoners were to escape?” she said quickly. 
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He did not affirm or deny it. “So many things happen in the Fight of Dawn,” 
he said affably—that was all. 

But, she thought rapidly, the rising, or whatever it was, could scarcely have 
happened just after they left Eshwara the night before. In that case, the news 
must have followed them on the road. So, if it was to happen at all, if this was 
not all talk—and Father Ninian’s words came to make her doubt its being so—it 
would happen in a few hours. She must be there in time to give warning. 

As she thought this, a sudden strain at the tow rope, a quick dip of the boat- 
shaped prow of the raft, a louder swish of the water as it curved out from its 
rising stern, told her she was adrift, indeed, on the way to Eshwara! It seemed 
almost more incredible than what had gone before. But there was nothing to be 
ashamed of here. It was the only possible thing to do under the circumstances. 
Her journey might prove unnecessary, but it might not; and supposing anything 
should really happen—to—to anybody—she would never be able to forgive herself 
if, knowing this chance of danger, she had not done her best to avert it. 





FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
(Zo be continued.) 


BLIND EYES. 


LIND are her eyes, 
Dim with unspoken love : 
Pale is her tace, 
Crowned with red gold above. 


And—‘‘ Do you love me, Sweet ?”’ 
And—‘‘ Oh” she sighed and stayed ; 
For Love no word would give her ! 
Yet, than all words more meet, 
Love caught her face, and made 
The dear lips quail and quiver— 
Set hard for joy and pain— 
Flinch—and fall soft again ! 
The while her eyes 
(Veiled agonies) 
Grew dim with passion— 
Dim and dark and blind 
In dumb sweet fashion 
Speaking all her mind ! 


Blind are her eyes, 

Dim with unspoken love : 

Pale sets her face 

Crowned with red gold above. 

ARNOLD PINCHARD 
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“JUGGERNAUT.” 





HE announcement of Phyllis Treherne’s en- 
a 9 gagement caused quite a flutter amongst 

the ranks of the Emancipated. “Going to 
join the gang of the fettered?” exclaimed Dolly 
Wargrave, with a cynical smile: “astounding!” 

“You can’t say that I’m a solitary exception,” with some irritation. 

“Quite the reverse. You've scrambled down from the fence, and thrown 
yourself in with the common herd.” 

“Whilst you will sit there for ever, and feel as solitary as an old owl.” ‘Then 
she forsook Scylla and went forward to meet Charybdis, in the shape of Lady 
Wilhelmina Towner. ‘Is this true—about Adrian Chancellor?” 

Phyllis gave a theatrical sigh. ‘“ Yes ; ‘ single-blessedness’ is a dream of the past.” 

“You might easily get out of it,” with a thoughtful frown. “ Incompatibility, 
or anything would do.” 

“Incompatibility—that old crutch for lagging affections to limp away on! 
Hadn’t I better pass him on, like an entrée?” her eyes twinkling as she hurried away. 

+ * * * * . “ 






“Half the world says I’m too good for you, and the other—that I’m not good 
enough,” she confided later on to Adrian himself. 

“Extremes meet, so you must be exactly fitted for the part.” 

“T like the idea of going against everything and everybody.” 

“So long as you are not a bike, a boat, or a motor-car—but it’s suggestive 
of collisions.” 

“Fancy if you and I collide,” pensively. 

“We shall be like the match and the tinder 
of our lives ”-——rather ashamed of his poetic flight. 

“T only hope it will last out.” 

“There are a good many matches in a box,” with a sudden descent to prose. 

“Tf the first doesn’t hit it off, you can try another,” with a laugh. “It sounds 
like a harem.” 

‘Metaphors, like good intentions, don’t succeed if carried too far.” 

‘*Ts matrimony a good intention, I wonder?” she said to herself, but not to 


her comrade in the venture. 
* * * * . * * 


and the flame will be the light 





’ 


They were married with as much pomp as if it had been, what the undertakers 
style, a “high-class funeral.” 

“There is no affinity between them,” Lady Wilhelmina remarked with a sigh, 
as she consumed an apricot ice. ‘She is such a soulless creature.” 

“She has a pretty little face, and an uncommonly good figure,” rejoined 
Colonel Mainwaring with a smile. “ Evidently Chancellor doesn’t go about with 
his eyes shut.” 

After a short honeymoon spent at Thorne Castle, Adrian Chancellor and his 
bride settled down at Woodlands. In spite of sinister prophecies they might still 
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be called a “happy pair.” ‘The man came out of his reserve, and showed the reai 
tenderness of his character—the girl lost the crudities which belonged to her age 
and her former environment. ‘The fire of independence had dwindled to its last 
embers under the gentle hose of matrimonial felicity. 

“T want you to do a kindness and pay a call,” Adrian remarked, as he threw 
down the Zedegraph and got up from the breakfast-table. 

**Not another old lady ?” in alarm. ‘They spring up like fungi.” 

“Not an old lady this time. Wilhelmina ‘Towner is staying with the Spencers, 
and having an awfully dull time of it.” 

“Then why doesn’t she go away?” blandly. 

“It isn’t so easy to get away without a handy excuse—I shall be here to help 
you.” 

“Tf you weren’t—wild horses wouldn’t drag her.” 

After a mutinous pause: “It will be a great bore,—but if I consent, may I 
ask Dolly Wargrave to meet her? He is staying with the Prestons.” 

“Thanks,” very drily. ‘‘They may both stay away.” 

“Why should you object to him?” opening wide her innocent eyes. 

“You might just as well ask, why shoot tigers?” 

“ And if I did?” 

** Because they are predatory brutes. See? ” 

She turned away with an angry pout, and he went off, shrugging his broad 
shoulders. 

The spirit of rebellion waxed stronger as the day advanced. She would not 
go for a drive, because if she had the carriage at all she would be expected to 
pay that odious call, and for some undefinable reason she would neither order 
horse nor bicycle. Feeling as if she were hemmed in by her surroundings, and as 
if the freedom she had been used to lay beyond the park gates, she determined 
to go for a walk and look out upon the world beyond. Engrossed with her own 
angry thoughts, her eyes wandered over the waves of bracken, touched here and 
there by Autumn’s gentle fingers, without the smallest appreciation of their beauty. 
Gigantic birches stretched out their branches to shelter her dainty figure from the 
sun, but her mind had taken a walk down a path of sullen shadow, and all the 
graciousness of Nature—with the lingering charm of summer, and the soft regret of 
autumn—was lost upon her. Presently she reached her goal—a stile with the cool 
shade of the park on one side, the hot dusty road on the other. A waggon 
heavily laden with corn was coming down the road, and as it dawdled along in its 
cumbersome fashion, a nimble bicycle shot out from behind it; and on the 
bicycle—in a suit of grey dittoes—was Adolphus Wargrave. In an instant the motive 
which had guided her steps leapt into the light, and in the first shock of its 
realisation she wished herself miles away. 

“At last!” he exclaimed, as he jumped off—something like rapture in his 
voice, whilst his dark eyes fixed themselves eagerly on her delicate little face. 

“At last? Is it so very long?” drawing her hand away in a hurry. 

“Only a hundred years. Tell me how you are getting on.” 

“T am not going to open out for you to scoff,” with an unusual blush. 

A pause ensued, as if neither knew exactly where to begin. Then Phyllis said, 
just because it was the uppermost thought in her head, “ Lady Wilhelmina is 
staying with the Prestons.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, perseverance is a virtue.” 

“ Sometimes it’s a vice,” with conviction. Ah! she was jealous, already. 

There seemed to be a light in every window of the picturesque old Hall, as 
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' | Le “Presently she reached her goal—a stile with the cool shade of the park on one 
x side, the hot, dusty road on the other.” 


she scudded across the damp grass in a great hurry to reach home, with 
compunction in her heart and wet soles to her pretty shoes. At the click of the 
garden-gate her husband came, at once, down the steps to meet her. She had 
felt quite low as she hurried along through the deepening shadows, and the small 
misunderstanding of the morning grew into a serious quarrel in the grey 
twilight. She flew into his arms as if she had lost him, and found him suddenly. 

“What have you been doing, child?” he asked, as he kissed her. “No one 
could tell me where you had gone.” 

“Only in the park—to lose my bad temper. And now I’m willing to call upon 
any amount of Wilhelminas.” 

“T’ve lost my wish for one.” 

“Then she may come to-morrow !” 

Wargrave’s name was not mentioned. Afraid of ruffling the newly-restored 
peace, Phyllis said nothing about the meeting, but intended to drop it out casually 
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the next day. However, the right moment never turned up, and at last it seemed 
quite absurd to allude to anything which had become such ancient history. The 
weather was glorious, for summer had left its warmth like a lingering fragrance 
behind it. Sportsmen generally grumbled at the heat, but Wargrave declared that 
partridge-shooting was stale, and appeared at garden-parties where the male biped 
was as rare as any quadruped. Whilst Adrian was tramping over stubble or 
plough, his pretty wife was being stalked by one of the best shots in Society’s 
Gun-club. With all the freakish enthusiasms and bewildering spontaneities of 
girlhood, Phyllis went on her way, never guessing that she had focussed the 
interest of the neighbourhood. 

“Two things I’m longing to try,” she told her husband: “ bicycle-polo, or a 
spin in a motor-car.” 

“Motor-cars! disgusting things ! 
in the stables that can stand them.” 

“T’ve done everything but a motor,” she said meditatively. 

“You may have had everything but small-pox or typhoid, but you needn’t try 
and catch them.” 

“Lord Preston has one,” in a low voice. “I wish he would come and call.” 

“T’ve advised him to sell or bury it.” 

“So good of you! Did he happen to do it?” 

“Not he. He won’t be content till he has run down every man, woman or 
child in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Has he called it ‘Juggernaut’? Nothing could be more sweetly appropriate,” 
with a laugh. She smoothed his hair with her two little hands—popped down 


her head, and kissed it. 
* * * * * * * 


” 


ejaculated Chancellor. ‘There isn’t a horse 


A few days later, Chancellor ran up to town to see a horse at Tattersall’s. 
In the afternoon, a telegram came from him to say that he had to go to a meeting 
at Duffield Park, and if he were kept late he should stay to dinner. Duffield 
Park !—the very place where Lady Wilhelmina was staying so much against her 
will. She would have him all to herself, and look at him with pitying eyes whilst 
she told him tales about his flighty wife. All the harum-scarum doings of her 
girlhood rose up like scolding Furies before her. Once she had spouted nonsense 
on a platform about the independence of Woman. On another luckless day she had 
donned “rationals” on purpose to spite a shocked relation, and having mistaken 
the place of rendezvous appointed by Lady H., her bicycle landed her in the 
midst of a gathering of the British Association—and their conglomerated stare 
seemed to scorch her still. 

A note was brought her—only a leaf torn from a pocket-book. “ Preston has 
lent me his motor-car. Come for a spin—I’m waiting at the stile. It is your 
last chance.” 

She sprang to her feet. “I will—I will. My bit of fun against his!” 

Carried away by a rash impulse—which is as dangerous as any bicycle without 
a brake—she hurried across the park with steps as light as a fawn’s.. Her old 
spirit of. independence was upon her, and her eyes shone with excitement when 
she reached the stile. But when she saw the quaint concern—when she heard its 
queer snorts and smelt its pungent odour—her spirit quailed. 

“Get in—get in!” in too great a hurry for any greeting—“I can scarcely keep 
it still.” 

“ Are you sure you can manage it?” eyeing it doubtfully. 


1» 


“A baby could do it”—mendaciously. ‘Come!”—and she came. 
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Wargrave was triumphant. He had carried her off whilst her dry old stick of 
a husband was being elected master of the hounds at Duffield. His dark eyes 
lighted up as he gave a sidelong glance at the flower-like face beside him. In 
her grey, tailor-made frock and sailor hat she looked almost a child, and she 
laughed as gleefully and chattered nonsense as glibly as a second Dodo. To him 
there was a queer sense of finality about the whole thing, and he was in no mood 
for nonsense. 

“This summer has been a revelation to me,” he said gravely. 

“A book of Chronicles, more likely—chronicles of small nothings.” 

““T used to think my own ego was enough for me.” 

“Yes—you were a wee bit too egotistic,” her pretty lips twitching. 

“That’s not what I mean,” shortly. ‘There is a sympathy—a curious affinity 
between us.” 

“Too grand a word! We've been rather chummy.” 

“More than that! But why didn’t I guess it before you took Chancellor?” 

“Tt would have made no difference.—Hark !” 

“ Only a funeral.” 

They were passing a village churchyard, and in the corner nearest the road 
there was a group of white-robed choristers, a tall grey-haired priest, and a small 
knot of mourners. The words “ Peace, perfect peace,” floated over the hedge, and 
struck a chord in her responsive heart. A sudden horror seized her of this thing 
that she was doing, and of her own self as well. On one side of the hedge was 
—Death, and on this—her laughter! ‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t laughed !” 

“Why? Let us laugh while we can. Blue-devils come soon enough.” 

The sunny look left her face, and it was now as grave as summer twilight. It 
was as if Pippa had passed, and after her song she could not be the same again. 
The change in her exasperated Wargrave. 

“Ts this the way home?” she asked anxiously, ‘“ Why, it’s Fir-tree Common 
miles and miles away!” 

“No hurry. Your lord and master is out.” 

A horrid misgiving shot through her brain. ‘“ Mr. Wargrave, I insist upon your 
turning back.” 

‘So sorry, but the road is too narrow.” 

“Then take the first turning—that one on the left.” 

“There is a nasty hill: we might come to grief.” 

“T’ll chance it,” recklessly. “If not, I shall jump out.” 

He saw that she would, as her small hand clutched the rail in front and her 
chin set itself resolutely. 

“Phil, you are very hard on me.” 

“Don’t!” petulantly, with an angry shake of her head. 

It was all his cursed luck. Who could think of romance in connection with a 
motor-car? He must give it up as a bad job. “Of course I’m in your hands,” 
he said sullenly, “but I warn you—it’s pretty risky.” Looking very grim, he 
turned the corner with an awkward wobble. 

“It’s like a switchback!” she cried with delight—her spirits mounting with a 
rebound as they raced down the hill—trees, gates and hedges flying past. He 
did not answer, and she wondered why he was so ponderously grave. Down 
below there was a roadside station, where half a dozen passengers were the daily 
average, but to-day—probably on account of the meeting at Duffield Park—there 
were numbers of carts, carriages, and grooms with led horses, all waiting for the train. 
“My God, what a crowd!” Wargrave muttered below his breath. 
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““*The brake !’ she gasped in an agony, but he shook his head.” 


In a moment she recognised the danger, as the train steamed into the station. 
“The brake!” she gasped in an agony; but he shook his head. Lord Preston 
had warned him that it was unworkable, but in his mad longing .for this one last 
drive he had chosen to risk it. He cursed his folly as he realised that her life 
was in his hands, and what if he threw it away? In hopeless bewilderment, he 
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fumbled with handles and stops, but nothing checked their speed. He sprang to 
his feet and shouted, “ Out of the way !—out of the way!” His voice was utterly 
drowned, for the engine was letting off steam, and the noise even overpowered the 
buzzing of the motor. The chief members of the “West Blankshire” were 
chatting over the meeting, and probably airing opinions which they had kept to 
themselves when wanted—when, with the suddenness of a thunderbolt—crash into 
the midst of them came this weird monster! And then, above the noise of 
plunging hoofs and puffing steam, rang out a shrill cry—“ Adrian!” as the 
poor girl caught sight of her husband a few yards from her, seated on his 
thoroughbred, and called upon him ‘instinctively to help. He looked round in 
amazement, and turned his horse’s head. In an instant, the car was upon them. 
* * + * * * * 
A horrified pause, and then a rush forward, as men recovered from the first shock. 

Wargrave was one of the first upon his feet, and looked round half dazed. 
He touched a man’s coat-sleeve. “ Mrs. Chancellor?” he asked hoarsely. 

The man shook off his hand as if his touch were infectious—‘ Oh, she’s right 
enough, Warren says—only a faint—but ¢Ais is a bad job.” 

Wargrave turned sick with fear. In the midst was the car, still belching out 
fire and flame, which the stationmaster and a porter were trying to extinguish with 
buckets of water. The roan had been put out of his misery, but the light of the 
flames played on his perfectly-shaped head, lying so limply on the gravel. The 
sporting-doctor was fortunately on the spot, and was now kneeling by the man 
whom he and the rest had chosen to be Master of the “West Blankshire” only 
that day. His many friends stood dully round. 

Out of the stillness came a low voice: “Is she safe?” 

“Yes—yes. Nothing the matter with her.” 

“Don’t tell her. Get me home as quickly as you can. It’s very hard on her.” 

Hard on her! Oh! the mockery of it, when she was the cause of all the 
mischief! There were tears in the eyes of those who never shed them— 
sportsmen all—accustomed to give and take the rough hits of life without any 
fuss. Lord Preston in a husky voice promised that he would see after his wife 
and take her safely home. 

* * * * * * * 

“ Where’s Adrian?” Phyllis asked, as she opened her eyes, and her senses 
returned to her. 

“Your husband has gone home, and I have 

“Gone home?” her eyes opening wide, her bosom heaving. “Oh dear! how 
angry he must be!” 

Lord Preston had steeled his heart against the foolish, flighty minx, whom he 
thought not half good enough for Chancellor; but her eyes were full of tears, 
and her sweet lips quivering. ‘“ Are you well enough to go in my cart?” he said 
gently. 

“Oh, yes—yes,” hurrying to the door. ‘ But dear old Duke—is he much hurt ?” 

“ Duke is dead,” laconically, for it seemed such a small misfortune compared 
with the other. 

She stopped short 
of him.” 

Lord Preston hurried her out. Wargrave stood at the door looking utterly 
miserable. Not a soul would speak to him, or have anything to do with him, 
which he considered “hard lines.” Phyllis held out a small shaky hand. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Mr. Wargrave. It was all my fault.” Before he could answer, she was in the 
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aghast. “Oh! what w//7 Adrian say? He was so fond 
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cart and on the way to Woodlands ; but she had softened the extreme bitterness of 
his soul. 

“Where is your master?” as she stepped inside the hall. 

The footman hesitated. ‘Gone to his room, ma’am, I think.” 

“Show Lord Preston into the drawing-room. You will excuse me?” with a 
bend of the head; and then she flew upstairs. “Adrian! let me in! I want to 
tell you ” The door opened softly, but her impulsive rush stopped—the room 
seemed full of people! A great trembling seized her, and she shook from head to 
foot. The others went out, leaving her alone with her husband. 

“Come here, dear.” 

She was by the bedside in a moment. “Are you ill?” panting with terror as 











“7 shall be sorry till the end of my days.” 


she knelt down by him, and took his cold hand into her feverish clasp. 
He looked at the poor little white face very fondly. The truth would kill her. 
“Tt was a nasty spill—knocked me about a bit.” 
“And it is all my fault,” laying her head down on the bed and sobbing 
broken-heartedly. ‘ Duke’s dead, and you loved him so.” 
* But I can’t ride him now.” 
“ But you would soon.” (He did not contradict her.) ‘Oh, scold me! scold 
me—do !” 
*‘T think you are sorry enough,’ 


’ with a wan smile. 


“Sorry? I shall be sorry till the end of my days!” 
And she was. 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON. 
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IN MILTON’S HAND* 


HAD determined, this month, to be high-mooded and high-nosed, select, 

elegant, splendily austere: in a word, to lay myself out in praise of John 

Milton, as he is expressed in that manuscript of his Minor Poems which 
is the glory of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of whose leaves an excellent 
set of reproductions in photogravure, the work of Mr. A. G. Dew-Smith, that 
curious expert in sun-pictures, lies at my elbow as I write. Yet, as I write, 
my head! is spinning still, my heart yet leaping, with the news that on Majuba 
Day, Cronje, “the Lion of South Africa,” + surrendered unconditionally to 
Lord Roberts, ‘‘our chief of ‘men,” while Lord Dundonald and his riders are in 
Ladysmith, with General Buller not far off, so that the infamy of invasion is hard 
upon removal from a bit of the ‘British Empire. To remove that infamy has 
cost the nation so many precious lives—so many lives more beautiful and capable 
than any which the Dutch Republic have yet been able to breed—that I find 
it impossible to speak soberly of the circumstances in which they have been lost 
to us, Yet has it been done, and in the doing we have learned ourselves anew, 
and recreated our ancient faith in England’s destiny. We have seen, too, that 
faith held by the men of our colonies and dependencies with a passion which 
came near to putting our own profession to shame: with the result that this 
imperial instinct of ours has suddenly approved itself so mighty an element 
in the sum of human energy that the British Empire, from a geographical 
expression, and a loose one even so, has turned, as we looked on, into the 
greatest and the most potent among human activities. Much, no doubt, remains 
to do, and it cannot be done without a further expenditure of these ardent 
and precious lives—British, Australian, Canadian born—whose loss we rage at 
and regret. But I believe that those valiant souls would not, in view of the 
event, have had it otherwise ; seeing that the event is the strengthening of England, 


* Facsimile of the MS. of Milton’s Minor Poems preserved in the Library of Trinity College. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. Zhe Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited after the 
Original Texts by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

t So called, I presume, because he makes no difference between men, women, and children. 
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and that there has been from the first the certainty that she would come forth 
of this great distress incredibly more hardy and alert, more lusty and self-sufficient 
than she was before it came about her. The great thing is, after all, that 
they should not give their part in the goodly earth in vain. To let them do so 
were a crime done on the race: a crime of which no living British man who 
counts is capable. That being the fact, “there is little or nothing to withhold us 
from the Opinion of good Heraclitus, which affirmeth War to be the Father of all 
good things . . . for that in War appeareth all that is good and graceful, and that 
by the Wars is purged out all manner of Wickedness and Deformity.” That in 
this war, wherein we are at last engaged with all our soul and with all our 
strength, there hath already appeared a vast deal of what is “ good and graceful,” 
is a thing that needs no. showing: even as that, in the end, an incalculable amount 
of “ Wickedness and Deformity” will certainly be “ purged out,” of us and of our 
foe, is a thing which none worth heeding may gainsay. 

And so, my head yet spinning and my heart yet leaping with the bulletins 
from Paardeberg and Ladysmith, the great vengeance and the great relief, I turn 
to Milton’s manuscript: since Anno Domini 1700, by the grace of Sir Henry 
Newton Puckering, Bart., become a chief glory and a capital treasure in ‘Trinity 
College Library. Sir Henry, I learn from Masson, was a scholar and a collector 
of books and manuscripts, whose affection for Trinity was so strong that, “in his 
eightieth year (about 1697), he desired to be readmitted,” and, accordingly, ‘had 
rooms in it assigned to him,” wherein “he lived for some time.” When he died 
(1700) he left his books and manuscripts to his old college, and this priceless 
bundle of papers, the most of it in Milton’s own hand o’ write, was included in 
the gift. All the Editors have used it; and it has been thumbed and worshipped 
and perused to admiration ever since its discovery by Woodwardian Professor 
Mason and its subsequent binding (1736) by Thomas Clarke—“ afterwards Knight 
and Master of the Rolls” (Masson). I need scarce record the fact that the 
British Prig has had his will of it, and that a final passage in Comus, transcribed 
over against the numbers deleted in its favour, is now—somewhere or other. None 
knows where, but it is not in Trinity College, Cambridge. Now, Mr. Masson 
says, the manuscript is ‘‘shown to visitors in a glass table-case, arranged so as to 
gratify them with the sight of a page or two of Milton’s autograph”; nor may it 
be removed from this seclusion excepting ‘by permission of the Master and 
Fellows,” and then “only in the presence of one of the Fellows”: a precaution 
to which, no doubt, is due the fact that there is any of it left. I do not 
propose to describe it page by page. Enough to note that the most of it is in 
Milton’s hand; that it includes his fumbled and corrected drafts of Arcades, 
Comus, Lycidas, some prose notes, and divers Sonnets, to name no more; and 
that there is never a page but is worth study and regard. It shows him at 
work in his most exquisite years— questing his epithets, trying his second 
thoughts, “strictly meditating,” in fact, a Muse that was anything but thankless, 
and making his good things better as he went. And in this new Facsimile— 
a piece of work which is a credit to everybody concerned in it—you may put 
it to vastly better purpose than you could at Cambridge by permission of the 
Master and “in the presence of one of the Fellows.” It is not, of course, 
for everybody’s reading ; but it should prove of lively and enduring interest alike 
to the practical poetaster and to the right student of Style. 

Is it lawful to take a great writer unawares (so to speak), and watch him in 
the act of achieving his effects? Well, it depends. There is a sort of editor, part 
pedant and part body-snatcher, which is not content until it has printed every 
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scrap of verse or prose that it is able to rescue from the sweepings of its 
subjects’ studies: which holds its work half-done so long as a single scrawl of 
Keats’s (say) or so much as the fag-end of a verse in Shelley’s handwriting is 
not committed to print. I suppose these persons appeal to a public of a kind. 
At any rate, they exist; and people purchase their collections of litter; and 
these are read; and readers wonder, but admire not; and the earnest, busy, 
stupid creature who collects—the amateur ragman, so to say—is paid for his 
scavenging, and goes about as an authority on (say) Shelley and Keats, It is 
other-guess work in the case of the Milton MS. Milton had, I take it, a 
regard for his manuscripts, and, being a serious artist, was not more averse from 
considering his droui//ons with a certain complacency than a great painter is from 
keeping his sketches. In any event, “ Milton, from the time when he first began 
to write poems or other things, had carefully kept the manuscript” (Massow) ; 
and though he may have done, and probably did this thing for the sake of the notes 
and jottings of which the Cambridge MS. is partly composed, it is arguable, at 
least, that he cared not who should spy upon him in act to “build the lofty 


was superbly curious as to his results, 

Here, then, is matter for legitimate inquiry; more, is stuff that, as Mr. 
Beeching has shown in his excellent reprint from the several principes, may be 
studied with profit for an apprehension of that poet’s aims and effects. Here we 
can follow the movement of his mind, here watch and criticise the operation of 
his art. It were no small increase of knowledge if we learned no more than 
that Milton now wrote “‘we” and “ye,” “he” and “she” deliberately, and now 
deliberately “wee” and “yee,” “hee” and “shee,”* and that his varying notation 
of his preterites—now “ed” and now ‘’d”—was a matter, not of haste nor whim 
but, of systematic artistry. An example from Mr. Beeching shall be quoted here 
at length, to show what I mean, and to what extent we should respect the 
teachings and suggestions of the Cambridge MS. “Take, for instance,”—thus 
Mr. Beeching,—‘‘such a line as the eleventh of Comus, which Professor Masson 
gives as :— 





‘Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats.’ 


A reader not learned in Miltonic rhythms will certainly read the line: 


‘Amongst th’ enthronéd gods.’ 
But the 1645 edition reads : 
‘Amongst the enthron’d gods.’ 


And so does Milton’s manuscript.” I have been reading Milton all my life; yet 
the discovery of this in Mr, Beeching gave me pause. I had always accented 
the verse with Mr. Masson and the remainder of the world—not, I fear, the case 
being Milton’s, a remainder either numerous or vocally inclined :— 


‘¢ Amongst th’ enthronéd gods.” 


And when I saw that, had I read it thus to Milton himself, that “ mighty-mouth’d 
inventor of harmonies” would certainly have damned me for a dull-eared beast, 
and might conceivably have gone for me with such folios as lay readiest to his 
august hand, I confess that I went out and humbled myself before Mr. Beeching, 


* <°A word may be allowed here on the famous correction among the JErrata prefixed to the 
first edition (of Paradise Lost, 1665); ‘Lib. 2, V. 414, for we read wee.’”—BEECHING. 
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and almost persuaded myself that even the body-snatching pedant might possibly— 
on occasion—have his uses. To a student of rhythm, a practitioner of cadences, 
in effect, it was somewhat disconcerting, and at the same time mighty encouraging, 
to find the Master laying himself out, to the average ear, on such syllables as 
“the” and “en.” For to the average mind, the verse as restored by Mr, 
Beeching goes thus :— 

‘* Amongst the énthroned géds” ; 


whereas, if I read it aright, the movement of it is this :— 
‘* Amongst the enthroned gods.” 


This reading is, of course, the reverse of mechanical. To make it audible, you 
have to have your verse by heart, and to bring out the regnant syllables from a full 
throat and an understanding heart ; when the effect is perfect. Here, it is plain, 
is a man writing verse for human utterance (Comus was done for a private 
stage), and determined that his scheme of vocalization shall be properly respected, 
and his efforts in rhythm duly emphasized. Another example adduced by Mr. 
Beeching is almost too subtle for any but the finest ear. In the sonnet Zo a 
Nightingale, the second line, as commonly printed, runs thus :— 


‘*Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still.” 


In Milton’s first edition (1645) it is thus stated... . with the faintest, yet the 
finest, difference possible :— 


‘*Warbl’st at eve when all the woods are still.” 


By this difference, however, the verse is instantly and for ever removed from the 
tale of verses that scan, and set in that very much smaller and more alluring one 
of verses that don’t :— 
‘*O nightingale, that On yon bloomy spray 
Warblést at éve when All the woods are still.” 


Thus, and not otherwise, the right, pedantic, hard-mouthed literalist would take it. 
And he would be wrong. To Milton, evidently, the chief of syllables is the first, 
and you have to vocalise it so that it not only does metrical duty for the second, 
on which the accent ought to come, but falls exquisitely into line with the major 
vocables—‘‘ eve,” “all,” ‘‘ woods,” “‘still,’—-which come after it. 

To return to the Cambridge MS. Said Charles Lamb, in a “burst of 
confidence” which anticipates and equals any of Micawber’s:—“I had thought 
of the Lycidas as of a full-grown beauty—as springing up with all its parts 
absolute—till, in an evil hour, I was shown the original copy of it, in the 
Library of Trinity, kept like some treasure to be proud of. I wish they had 
thrown them in the Cam, or sent them after the later cantos of Spenser, into 
the Irish Channel.” I think Lamb was wrong, though—if you take me as a 
full-flushed and exquisite amateur in letters, which is what Lamb was—I know 
Lamb was right. “How it staggered me,” says he, “to see the fine things 
in their ore! interlined, corrected! as if their words were mortal, alterable, 
displaceable at pleasure! as if ”—this is the pure amateur, the Lamb of the 
Selections—“ they might have been otherwise and just as good! As if inspiration 
were made up of parts”—which, as none knew better than Lamb, it is. ‘Of 
parts!” he wails, a leer under his eyebrow, and a long churchwarden in his 
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cheek, a little gin hot not far from his right hand, “‘and these fluctuating, 
successive, indifferent”—which they are! ‘I will never,” he perorates, “go into 
the workshop of any great artist again.” So he says. But how if the workshop 
had been Sir Thomas Browne’s? or Hooker's? or Walton’s? I scarce think that 
this protestant would have protested in such terms. He had been more than 
human, if he did; and if Charles Lamb be specially anything which is not 
human, what is it? 

I should like to tell the story of the processes by which the “lofty rhyme” 
called Lycidas was builded; by which the “thankless Muse” was “strictly 
meditated,” till in the long run, after effort and effort, after draft upon draft, she 
presented her poet with what to us appears the inevitable At a Solemn Musick. 
But I haven’t room ; and besides, as I started by saying, Paardeberg—Ladysmith, 
the interference of Lord Roberts and the crushing advance of General Buller * 
and his merry men, have made even Milton seem irrelevant. The thing is that 
Milton can never be irrelevant, and that here, in the meanwhile, in the brief 
interval between Paardeberg and Ladysmith—here is the Cambridge MS. If I 
said that, its educational value apart, it is full of surprises, I should tell but half 
the truth.f Let me end with a most notable example. Every Miltonist knows 
and rejoices in that magical and haunting verse :— 


** And aéry tongues that syllable men’s names.” 


Tis almost final in its suggestion of troubling and romantic loneliness—is it not ? 
And in the Cambridge MS. it runs in this wise :— 


“And aéry tongues that the night wanderers lure.” 


I refrain from italics. Enough to know that the verse thus writ in the beginning 
is, in the end, the verse we know. Enough that for this, and for much else, our 
warrant is the Cambridge MS. 

W. E. H. 


* IT am told that to his adoring troops he is known, by reason of his frequent crossings of the 
Tugela, as ‘*the Ferryman.” 

+ £.g. in Lyctdas, the first movement, so to speak, once scored, the poet starts at once upon 
the now much later Flower Theme :— 


“Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies,” etc. 


Again, in the Solemn Musick, the MS. reads “concent” for the last word in line 6—‘‘ That 
undisturbed song of pure content”—and brings us back to the true Milton, Milton the musician. 
It pleased me, tov, to note that in Comus his song :— 


‘‘The star that bids the shepherd fold” :— 


the epithets italicised in ‘‘the dusky pole,” ‘‘the steep Aé/antick stream,” and ‘the ¢awny sands 
and shelves,” are second thoughts, and are improvements also. The last replaces “yellow,” and 
shows a Milton resolved to steal not, even from his well-loved Shakespeare. 











Two Books—G. W. STEEVENS—MR. TRAILL’s “NEW LuCcIAN”—MR. BIRRELL: A 
SLIGHT OBJECTION—IMAGINATION AND LIONS. 


HAVE to begin, this month, on a sadder 
note than I have struck before in these 
columns of mine. Two books have just 
appeared, the one a few weeks after, and 
the other at the same moment as, the death 
of its author. There is, indeed, no reason 
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but this sad coincidence to connect them. 
The two writers were widely different in 
their work, in their ages, and in the nature 
of their gifts. And though they had in 
common the quality (which each would have 
been glad to recognise of the other) ot 
sound scholarship and a love of letters, 
the books in question, from the accident of 
material, have not even this connection. 
Their appearance, however, at the same 
time and in the same grievous circum- 
stances cannot but suggest reflections which 
were never new and unhappily are never 
old. But of that I have no claim and do 
not care to speak. The books I mean 
are “From Cape Town to Ladysmith,” by 
G. W. Steevens, and “The New Lucian,” 
by H. D. Traill. 


MIGHT have written before of George 
Steevens, but that he was my friend, 
and it is hard to write of our friends at the 
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time when we hear that they are dead. But 
now I feel that, since I have the power to 
pay him a tribute of words, however in- 
sufficient it may be, I would not leave that 
tribute unpaid. Many of us are instinctively 
loth to talk in public of our friends, and 
especially of qualities which are known to 
us through friendship. But in the case of 
one who died so young, with his work 
(splendid as it had been) little more than 
begun, it is from personal knowledge only 
that anything like a just estimate can be 
given to the world. His written work 
proved very much, but it did not prove all. 
It proved that he was a writer almost unique 
in our time, a writer who could both think 
and see. In whom else that one could name 
was such a power of clear, minute, and 
accurate vision joined with such a power 
of just and serviceable reasoning? There 
have been men trained as scholars and 
philosophers who have become men of action 
and of affairs, but they have shed their 
scholarship and philosophy to be so, or at 
least kept them for recreation and the study. 
But Steevens, trained and finished as a 
scholar and philosopher, having become a 
man of action—and if such a war corre- 
spondent as he was not a man of action, 
who is?—kept his scholarship and _philo- 
sophy by him and applied their results 
persistently, not in the facile method of 
adornment, but implicitly in right per- 
spective and sound judgment both of 
characters and events. I would be careful 
not to do his memory the disservice of 
exaggeration, but I claim that this is unique 
of our time. His written work proves the 
combination in abundant measure. His 
“ Monologues of the Dead,” though unequal, 
I think, as fours de force of imagination and 
condensed visualising of character, show, 
every one of them, a wide and _ finished 
scholarship, and certain of his critical 
articles show a deep reading in philosophy ; 
and at the other pole of the writing art 
there are his war articles and articles of 
simple observation to show the unerring, 
objective vision. The thing is beyond 
question. 





|S hs the knowledge of his friends proves 

more. The intellectual quality of this 
combination is hardly more remarkable than 
the moral. He was bred in a London 
suburb, and went from the City of London 
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School to Balliol. He had worked up to 
the time of his leaving Oxford too hard 
almost to have been a boy, far more to be 
an athlete or a sportsman. Yet this student 
could stand the fatigue of days in the saddle 
as stubbornly as the best sportsman of our 
army in the Soudan. Now, there is only 
one way in which this could be done—by an 
incessant and lavish call on nervous force ; 
and this call meant steady and indomitable 
courage. . In this “ Ladysmith” book 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn has added a chapter, 
in which he writes with equal sympathy and 
delicacy of Steevens’ personal qualities. I 
have little to add, but would say that the two 
words which most expressed his character 
were straightforwardness and_ kindness. 
The habit of the world was wearing off his 
natural shyness, but I think he would always 
have been by preference rather silent, one 
who would rather listen than talk. All the 
more winning, therefore, was the good-will 
and kindness which no one who knew him 
well could fail to see in him. Like all men 
whose affection is worth having, he had 
keen dislikes as well, but if you were his 
friend you had always with him a strong 
and constant feeling that he wished you 
well and wanted you to be happy. No 
man more delighted to gather and entertain 
his friends. It was this straightforwardness 
and this good-will, one cannot doubt, that 
won him—not a little remarkably in a student 
and a reserved man to boot—the affection 
of soldiers, of men and officers alike. His 
character was a strong one mentally and 
morally, personal, individual. All young 
men who are not self-sufficient prigs must 
be influenced by other men, and Steevens 
was fortunate in those who influenced him. 
But no influence dominated him: he took 
an influence and assimilated it on the lines 
of his own strong nature ; he did not submit 
himself to it ; he took and he gave. 


HIS brings me to what I would say in 
conclusion. His future was on the 
knees of the gods. But, as I said before, 
it seemed to me that his work was little 
more than begun. His brilliant war cor- 
respondence seemed to me a foundation, a 
starting-point. But towhat? Hemight have 
returned to what is called pure literature and 
done great work there, and I do not doubt 
that he would have so returned in part. But 
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I think—and I do not know how far his 
other friends would agree with me—that he 
would have gone on to a sphere where his 
knowledge of.the Empire and his fame alike 
would have served him—to statesmanship. 
Many things pointed to it. His intellect 
was almost uncannily logical and reasonable, 
but he was impelled by a strong emotion— 
an enthusiasm for the power and destiny 
of England. His sagacity, his strength of 
character, the knowledge of men and power 
of dealing with them which he was gaining so 
rapidly, his eye for tendencies—all pointed 
to it. He would never have been your 
claptrap politician or demagogue, and even 
the necessary compromises of politics would 
have been sorely irksome to him; but that 
he would have served his country as a public 
man, and ultimately as a public man of great 
power, is my own conviction. . . . And now 
it is vain to think of it. 


CCIDENT coupled “ From Cape Town 

to Ladysmith” with “The New 
Lucian,” but, as I said, there is no other 
connection. Mr. Traill’s work was not 
done, for he was not an old man, but fixed 
and likely to continue in the groove of 
editorship, with little original addition. I 
had read, I am sorry to say, not much of 
his work before I read “ The New Lucian” 
the other day, the bulk of which book was 
published some years ago. But “The New 
Lucian” was a treat. It is scholarly, in 
parts imaginative, and lively. Greek and 
Roman literature, English literature, English 
politics and French, are all drawn upon, 
sympathetically and with effect. There is 
a dialogue between Dr. Johnson and Cole- 
ridge which makes one laugh aloud; the 
sublime egotism of the one and the reason- 
able rudeness of the other are most happily 
contrasted. It begins excellently. ‘Are 
you wearied by our conversation?” asks 
Coleridge. ‘Why, no, sir. I will not deny 
that I am wearied ; but it is not by any- 
thing which I can reasonably call conversa- 
tion. For conversation—if any credit is to 
be given either to usage or to etymology 
—implies an interchange of ideas.” Cole. : 
“You mean that——” /ohn.: “ Nay, sir, I 
will not put my meaning any more plainly. 
You shall not add to my discomfort by 
forcing me to say something which I should 
regret.” Or when Coleridge offers to recite 
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“The Ancient Mariner.” “If it will give 
you pleasure to hear it P Jonm. > © Sir, I 
did not say that. It will give me pleasure to 
criticise it; and as you, I doubt not, will 
find pleasure in reciting it, we shall mutually 
oblige each other.” “ Pluto and Landor” 
is also a good dialogue, and contains a 
brilliant passage (Landor speaking) on the 
need, even from 
material reasons, 
of “the Hel- 
lenic —spirit”— 
which is sharply 
distinguished 
from the idea 
of the pseudo- 
Hellenists, not 
named but in- 
dicated—in the 
character of the 





governing En- 
glishman: a 
passage which, 


a little fanciful 
though it be, is 
profoundly sug- 
gestive. On the whole, however, the best 
dialogues are concerned with rulers and 
statesmen rather than with men of letters. 
There is a capital one between Peter the 
Great and Alexander II., in which Peter’s 
hard-headedness and strength and Alex- 
ander’s good intentions and feeble grasp 
of facts are brought into excellent relief. 
Much the same may be said of that be- 
tween the shrewd rascal Philip Egalité 
and that single-minded bigot, the late 
Comte de Chambord. Another between 
the famous or infamous Lord Sandwich, 
“Jemmy ‘Twitcher,” and Wilkes fore- 
shadows effectively the parallel case of 
Bradlaugh—foreshadows only, for Mr. Traill 
has a classical reticence in his points. The 
title of the book, by the way, is not well 
chosen, for Mr. Traill’s dialogues aim at 
character and the contrast of character, not 
at proving a thesis or exhibiting an absurdity. 
The aim is true, and the book is one for 
lovers of books to read. 





FA ixinene 


T makes one regret, if one may regret it 
without impertinence, that so sound a 
scholar and so sympathetic a man of letters 
should have spent so much of his time in 
writing leading articles and editing papers. 
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Men of letters, 1 know, have had very often 
to earn their bread by some more lucrative 
means than literature ; and it is as illogical 
to regret a man of letters’ leader-writing or 
editing as to regret Charles Lamb’s clerkship 
or Grote’s bank. No, not quite so, for the 





clerk or the banker may go fresh to his books, 
whereas the editor or the leader-writer has 
been using the same tools in a coarser fashion, 
so to speak, all day. I am inclined to think 
that a man of letters who has to earn his 
living had better be a company-promoter, a 
burglar, or of any such calling which would 
not absorb all his time, than meddle with 
books and papers in his business hours. It 
is in the case of the very few only that 
literature will support itself. The patron... 
but I find it useless to advertise for a patron. 
The mischief is, of course, that life in 
England is so vulgarly dear to live. A 
man who wishes to live comfortably by 
the standard of his friends and his wife’s 
friends, to educate his sons as gentlemen, 
and generally to present a smiling face to 
the world, must have an income of about ten 
times the amount that was thought handsome 
in Grub Street a century or so since. Only 
in one case out of a million can he make 
it by literature. It is better, I think, that he 
should boldly recognise the fact, and sell 
tripe, than that he should extend the confines 
of literature to embrace the profitable. The 
result is apt to be confusion in his mind. 
It is all a pity, but perhaps it does not 
matter very much. 

| 


R. TRAILL’S book, by the way, was 

a proof that it is still possible to deal 
freshly, yet without foolish paradox, with 
dead great writers, whose books and names 
are, or ought to be, familiar to us ; and Mr. 
Birrell’s collected essays, which also have 
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been published of late, prove that it is not 
easy. The dramatic form is of course more 
effective than the commentary, even as it 
is harder, But, that apart, there is the 
difference that Mr. Traill brings out his 
author’s attitudes and manners and views 
with fresh point and application, whereas 
Mr. Birrell merely makes commonplace 
remarks about them. I have not mentioned 
Mr. Birrell merely for the healthy but rude 
exercise of throwing half a brick at him. I 
like his essays, I read most of them with 
pleasure, and I see that they were well 
adapted—many of them were delivered as 
lectures to popular audiences—to their 
purpose. But for the life of me I cannot 
understand why he is always hailed as a 
great critic and manifestly delightful essayist. 
He has plenty of instruction for the un- 
instructed, he says all the sound, well- 
known things about well-known authors, 
and he is master of an easy, undistinguished 
style, which he shares with dozens of critics 
in the papers and magazines. No wise man 
will profess to be a judge of humour, but I 
can say that Iam amused by most sorts of 
it, and Mr. Birrell’s makes me quite uncom- 
fortable : as Dick Steele said on an occasion, 
I feel that it is “charity to laugh.” And 





really he does not help you if you know 
anything of his subject already. Unless it 
be the idea that an advocate and politician 
who knows anything of literature is so rare 
a bird that he ought to be encouraged— 
which would be a silly idea—the chorus of 
praise is unintelligible tome. I have nothing, 
not a word, to say against Mr. Birrell; 
he is far better employed in reminding us 
of old books we are too apt to forget in the 
noisy avalanche of new than he would be 
in writing political novels, or anything of 
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that kind; but his eulogists—well, I am 
inclined to think that they are less well 
read than he is. 


HAVE been greatly impressed of late, 

in my philosophical and offensive way, 
by the lack of imagination in my fellow- 
creatures. I went to see the lions at the 
Hippodrome. As a rule, I decline to see 
performing dumb animals. I know of cruelty 
in some cases, and I suspect it in nearly all. 
Besides, there is something monstrous and 
unfair in disturbing the natural dignity of 
beasts. I have no objection to a man’s 
twisting his body into incredible shapes : 
tricks are natural to hiskind. Buta dancing 
bear fills me with shame. In the case of 
lions, however, the nerve and courage of the 
trainer destroys this feeling, and I do not 
think of possible cruelty or unworthy usage 
of the lions. At the Hippodrome the 
trainer, a Herculean fellow, put some score 
of lions through some simple tricks. Now, 
one knows that all, or nearly all, lion-tamers 
have been ultimately killed by lions. The 
beasts are fed just before the show, no 
doubt, and it is possible that they are 
drugged. But if you leave a lion enough 


vitality to jump into a merry-go-round (as 
those lions jumped) you leave him enough 


vitality to kill you. On this occasion there 
was one nasty-tempered lion, which snarled 
at the man and put his head down as though 
to spring when the man turned his back. I 
have been told that the same lion always 


snarls, and it is likely enough: he is kept on 
to increase the excitement of the show, for 
it is absurd to suppose that a lion can be 
trained to snarl without meaning it, as some 
innocent cynics have told me. Well, I 
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confess that this snarling lion sent my heart 
into my mouth, there seemed to be so 
narrow a margin between the man and a 
horrible death ; and I was confirmed in my 
view of it by a friend with me who had shot 





lions and studied their natures. But the 
rest of the audience, when the lion snarled, 
roared with laughter, as though it were the 
best joke in the world. I do not suppose 
the people were unfeeling in ordinary life, 
or would have been amused if the lion had 
mangled the man. On the contrary, they 
would probably have been seized with panic 
and crushed one another to death like fools. 
They simply had no imagination ; they had 
never seen a lion spring on a man, and the 
idea that it might do so consequently never 
occurred to them. I should not have liked 
to throw any of them, like Christians, to the 
lions ; but it would have been a useful lesson 
to the rest, and perhaps the only way to 
teach them. As to the show itself, I am not 
of those who think that such should be 
forbidden, at least unless cruelty be proved. 
I would not forbid a man to pit his skill and 
nerve and courage against a chance of death 
for a livelihood, any more than for sport. 
The result in this case gave me a strong 
and novel sensation, and sensations strong 
and novel are rare. But the laughter of the 
audience was horrible. 


G. S. STREET. 








